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Let’s Stop Leaks in Beekeeping 


By M. J. Deyell 
A New Year’s Resolution That Could Mean More Profits 


{This is the substance of a talk I gave 
at the Montgomery, Alabama, meeting on 
November 17. Harold Clay of Washing- 
ton, D. C., said to me afterwards, “Jack, 
why don’t you run that talk in Glean- 
ings?” I told him I hadn’t thought of it. 
But—well, here it is—Ed.] 


Speaking of leaks, we are re- 
minded of the man who had a leak 
in the roof of his dwelling house. 
When asked why he didn’t fix it, he 
said, ‘‘When the sun shines, the leak 
does no harm and when it rains I 
can’t fix it.” 

Well, there are various kinds of 
leaks. Someone has said that a 
slow leak may eventually sink a 
ship. One or more leaks in any 
business, including beekeeping, may 
eventually sink the business. 

We are a Wasteful Nation 

During the years we have been 
prodigal of our resources. There 
have been too many leaks. The 
time has come when we must stop 
up some of the leaks in order to 
avoid disaster. Some of you read 
the article entitled Road to Survi- 
val, appearing in the January 1949 
issue Of Reader’s Digest. The writer 
of this article goes on to say that 
each day of the year, two 140-acre 
farms in USA are washed down the 
river by erosion. We are actually 
beginning to do something about 
this erosion problem. By the way, 
the soil conservation program now 
under way has to do with beekeep- 
ing because the planting of more 
legumes is advocated and bees are 
needed to pollinate these legumes. 
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Many people consider beekeeping 
only in terms of honey production. 
Obviously, that is only a part of 
beekeeping. There is also the pro- 
duction and sale of bees and queens 
which constitutes a major part of 
our industry. Over 1,000,000 queen 
bees and over 1,000,000 pounds of 
bees are produced and shipped each 
year. Bees are essential to pollina- 
tion. It has been said that bees are 
15 times more important for pol- 
lination than for honey production. 
Some commercial beekeepers de- 
rive considerable income from rent- 
als received for colonies of bees put 
in orchards during the blooming pe- 
riod. At present some legume seed 
growers are renting bees for polli- 
nation and the demand for bees is 
likely to grow in the near future. 

The Profit Motive 

Obviously, success in beekeeping 
rests on profits. The profit motive 
seems sound, at least to people in 
this country. 

Winston ,Churchill said recently, 
‘Tt is a social idea that making 
profits is a vice. I consider the 
real vice is making losses.” 

Success in any phase of beekeep- 
ing depends on the maximum pro- 
duction and marketing of any com- 
modity at the minimum of expense. 
Volume of business is essential in 
order to realize a profit. 

Avoid Leaks in Apiary Management 

This means that each beekeeper 
must have a definite program or 
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Loading filled packages of bees onto a truck. A large tarpaulin is available to cover the 
load in case of rain. 


objective. In other words, he must 
plan his work, then work his plan. 

Some time ago a tramp came to 
my back door asking for food. We 
are not supposed to feed tramps in 
our town, but I gave him something 
to eat, and as he started away I 
asked, “Where are you going now?” 
He replied, “Nowhere.” Is it any 
wonder that tramp didn’t arrive? 
He was simply going around in cir- 
cles. I am afraid that is the way 
with some of us beekeepers—we do 
not have definite objectives. 

Those who have not managed a 
series of commercial apiaries are 
perhaps not familiar with the prob- 
lems involved. After having man- 
aged the Root Company’s 20 (more 
of less) apiaries for 25 years, I have 
found that it is necessary to have a 
definite program and also an alter- 
nate program. That is what Scout 
Masters have to do, as I have found 
out from experience. For example, 
a Scout Master may have his troop 
ready to go on a hike. A big rain 
comes up. He cannot go on a hike 
so he has to do something else. 

And so it is in beekeeping. The 
apiary manager may plan a day’s 
work ahead out of doors, checking 
colonies or what not. A rain starts 
during the night and lasts all day. 
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The men must be set at other jobs. 
Frequently we have welcomed rainy 
days because they have given us a 
chance to get inside work cleaned 
up. 

For example, there is always re- 
pairing of hives, cutting out old 
combs, painting, cutting up smoker 
fuel, and other jobs. In the South, 
during the shipping season there are 
many jobs such as getting shipping 
cages ready, filling feeder cans with 
sugar syrup, candying queen cages, 
ete. 

In order to avoid leaks the apiary 
managers must be prepared to have 
their help turn to the inside work 
immediately. 

Have All Tools on Trucks When 

Leaving for an Outyard 

I have found that a great deal of 
time can be wasted in the operation 
of outapiaries if some of the neces- 
sities such as smokers, hive tools, 
bee veils, matches, extra queens, 
smoker fuel, and other needed items 
are overlooked or left behind. For 
example, when filling orders for 
package bees we have sometimes 
arrived at an outapiary and discov- 
ered that we did not have the scales 
for weighing the bees. Or perhaps 
we had forgotten a bee veil or a 
smoker. Here is what I used to 
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do: A list of the items needed was 
posted on the door of our apiary 
house. Before leaving, one man 
would call off the items needed and 
another man would check carefully 
to see that all things needed were 
put on the truck. This is the only 
way I know to have everything 
needed. 

Don’t Waste Gas and 

Run Trucks Empty 

The operation of outapiaries, 
some of them quite a distance from 
the home base, has revolutionized 
apiary management work. In the 
old days when a beekeeper had all 
of his bees in one location in the 
home yard right under his thumb, 
he could give them expert manage- 
ment. 

I knew a beekeeper in Northern 
Michigan who kept over 200 colo- 
nies in one location for 30 years. 
He was in the raspberry area. Dur- 
ing those years he experienced only 
one total failure. The bee pastur- 
age picture has changed and has 
necessitated locating some apiaries 
away from where honey is avail- 
able. 

In operating Outapiaries, be sure 
to make each trip count for the most. 
For example, in the spring instead 
of driving to an outyard with an 
empty truck, why not take along a 
load of supers? If they are not 
needed that day pile them up, 
mouse-proof, at the side of the yard 
so they will be available when 
needed. Some operators with large 
and small trucks use the small ones 
for early and late apiary work and 
the large ones for hauling supers to 
and from the outyards. 


Avoid Waste Motions 

Each apiary manager should work 
out methods of handling supers and 
manipulating hives of bees to avoid 
waste motion and duplication of ef- 
fort. A number of what are sup- 
posed to be labor-saving gadgets 
have been developed during the 
years but very few of them amount 
to much. There are a few, howev- 
er, for loading and unloading supers 
of honey which are worthy of con- 
sideration. Space does not permit 
a dessription of them at this time. 
Another Word About Outapiaries 

The only justification for the es- 
tablishment of one or more outapi- 
aries is to take advantage of good 
available bee pasture and to avoid 
overstocking the home apiary. 
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During 1917 I owned and man- 
aged 240 colonies in one location in 
the raspberry and milkweed region 
of Northern Michigan. The follow- 
ing season I decided to move a part 
of the bees to another location three 
and a half miles away. This meant 
more mileage, labor, and time. The 
interesting part of it was that I did 
not secure any more honey per col- 
ony the second year than I did the 
first. Of course that didn’t prove 
anything because the two seasons 
were not identical as to weather 
and flora. 

It costs between 7 and 12 cents 
per mile to operate a truck, the 
amount depending on the size of the 
truck. Suppose that an apiary 75 
miles from home is being visited 
and two or three helpers are riding 
in the truck. Remember that in ad- 
dition to the cost of truck mileage 
the men riding in the truck are 
drawing their pay even though they 
are enjoying the scenery and doing 
no work. The trip to and from the 
outapiary would consume between 
four and five hours. 


However, if the amount of sur- 
plus honey secured at the outapiary 
is enough greater than that which 
these colonies would produce at 
home to more than pay for the extra 
expense—all well and good. There 
appears to be a considerable amount 
of long-armed beekeeping nowa- 
days which I hope is justified. 

On this matter of beekeeping lo- 
cations I have found that some loca- 
tions which appear to be the best 
when the bees are first placed on 
them, turn out to be the worst. In 
other instances some locations that 
from casual Observation appear to 
be the worst, turn out to be the best. 
There are a lot of things about lo- 
cations and nectar secretion that we 
do not know and would like to 
know. 

In some _ instances commercial 
beekeepers have discovered that for 
years they have been overlooking 
perfectly good locations quite near 
home because they have not tried 
them out. 

Intensive Versus Extensive 
Beekeeping 

Beekeepers have been known to 
brag about the number of colonies 
they operate. There is a difference 
between hives with a few bees in 
them and real _ honest-to-goodness 
colonies of bees. In some instances 
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the beekeeper who has three or four 
hundred colonies actually realizes 
more profit from his bees at the 
end of the season than another bee- 
keeper who may operate three or 
four thousand colonies. 

In this connection there is a law 
in business called the law of dimin- 
ishing returns on expansion which, 
when applied to beekeeping, indi- 
cates that there is a limit to the 
number of colonies or apiaries one 
person can manage efficiently. It 
is up to commercial beekeepers to 
find out just what this limit is. 

Beekeeping is a seasonal busi- 
ness. A lot of things happen in the 
course of a few weeks during the 
honey flow. Unless bees are man- 
aged efficiently, a large portion of 
the honey crop may be lost. 

The help problem in commercial 
beekeeping is a difficult one to 
solve. You may take on a helper 
who is a ‘“greenhorn” in beekeep- 
ing, train him in the handling of 
bees, and when he knows enough or 
thinks he knows enough to launch 
out in business for himself he will 
do so. 


lege. Incidentally, that is how 
new beekeepers are _ developed. 
However, the person who trained 


him is losing a valuable helper and 
perhaps has to take on someone else 
who is inexperienced. Beekeepers 
are not made in a day. 
Maintain a Sinking Fund ? 
This simply means having a cash § 
reserve to carry over a poor year. { 
It is one thing to talk about this and 
another thing to do it. When an 
unusually good honey year or a 
good package bee and queen year 
is experienced, there is a tendency 
to expand and perhaps buy new 
trucks and equipment that may not 
actually be needed. During a pros- 
perous year it is difficult to realize 
that there could ever be a poor 
year, but such lean years do come. 
A Word About Selling 
In establishing a selling price for 
honey or bees and queens there are 
three things that should be taken 
into consideration. First, cost of 
production; second, cost of selling; 
third, margin of profit. If the mar- 
gin of profit is not included in the 


Rows of hives far enough apart to permit 


a truck to drive between them.—Photo by & 


Wm. H. Keyser, Schenectady, New York. 
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selling price, we will be doing busi- 
ness for nothing or losing money. 

This means that we should have 
an efficient system of record keep- 
ing, including costs of various op- 
erations. If we do not know what 
it costs to do business, it is impos- 
sible to carry on efficiently. 

This coming year, in view of low- 
er honey prices and the relatively 
high cost of labor and material, it 
is going to be increasingly necessa- 
ry to reduce the cost of doing busi- 
ness, which means stopping up some 
leaks that may have occurred dur- 
ing the years. Let us aim at maxi- 
mum production per colony and 
minimum operating costs. All bee- 
keepers, whether they operate a few 
colonies on the side or a large num- 
ber of colonies commercially, can 


and should try to stop up the leaks 
in their methods of management in 
order to realize at least a living 
margin of profit. 
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Can We Sell Good Honey? 


By W. Grant Hastings, Mesa, Arizona 








Honey for Profit 

Almost every bee magazine I read 
contains something about honey be- 
ing sold at a profit by the producer 
if he handles it properly. In the 
same magazines I find wholesale 
prices listed which are discourag- 
ing. Are the low prices a result of 
our own mad desire to sell the crop 
ahead of someone else? We should 
be about to the end of the serious 
distress lots of honey that bring the 
total price structure down with 
them. The person who lowers the 
price of his honey to take the trade 
from his competitor is tending to 
lower the price every producer re- 
ceives for his honey. If the buyer 
can get the honey for less, he can 
sell it for less. If he can sell for 
less, he won’t pay as much when he 
buys. Other buyers must meet his 
competition. They pay less for the 
honey they buy. We must have 
money to meet our expenses, so we 
must sell. So it comes back to us. 
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Ann Hastings, my eight-year-old daughter, smiles from her throne. 
prize.—Photo courtesy Arizona Republic and Ralph Camping, 





This entry won a 
photographer. 


We are at fault for the low price 
we are offered for our honey. 
Produce Good Clean Honey 
Gleanings in Bee Culture—Creat- 
ed to help beekeepers succeed. This 
clear, concise statement from the 
magazine leaves no doubt in our 
minds as to its intent. It leaves no 
doubt in my mind as to the intent 
of the reader to help himself. There 
still are, however, in the industry 
those who probably don’t read the 
information available, who are pro- 


ducing honey and selling it. Here 
is one example: 
My wife> was raised in a small 


community. There evidently was 
one beeman in the area, an elderly 
man, now deceased, unkempt in ap- 
pearance, dirty, and evidently care- 
less about his methods of handling 
honey. She saw him thus as a young 
girl and evidently formed the opin- 
ion that all bee men were like him. 
When I left my job teaching Voca- 
tional Agriculture to go into bee- 
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keeping full time, she tried every 
angle in the book to keep me from 
leaving my job. She just knew that 
most beekeepers were like that and 
she didn’t want me to be. She also 
knew that we would starve or be 
as poor as he was. 

However, to her surprise the other 
agriculture teachers gave me their 
support—the individuals she talked 
with were on my side and she final- 
ly reluctantly gave in. She was re- 
luctant to meet other beekeepers 
for fear of finding the same type of 
individual she had associated with 
bees and honey. She did, however, 
know my brother who was in the 
business too, but one man didn’t 
change her ideas. The climax came 
one night at a banquet at the close 
of a beekeepers’ meeting. She was 
reluctant to go, but as we entered 
the banquet hall she almost gasped. 
There were the beekeepers dressed 
as nice and neat as men would be at 
any banquet, and with their wives, 
too (no bachelors evidently) and 
those in pretty evening clothes. 
There weren’t any bachelors after 
all. They were real, interesting 
people who were as concerned with 
the problems of the honey industry 
as she was. 

How many people over the coun- 
try associate honey production with 
that type of people? How would 
our sale of honey compare with 
present sales if everyone could 
switch over to a grade A dairy 
standard type of unit for producing 
honey? This is a serious problem. 
I have heard some comment con- 
cerning it but not enough in our 
magazines. Most of us can improve 
our methods of producing honey. 
I mean in the extracting house, and 
to and from there. The bees do as 
good a job for their part as I wish 
we could do on our side of the 
ledger. 


What Holds Us Back? 

The situation more than likely is 
that we don’t have the money to 
put up the type of structure we 
would like to have, or what we 
need, to do the job right. If we 
borrow the money to construct the 
building plus the equipment, with 
the high costs as at present, and 
possibilities of honey prices going 
even lower, what is our outlook? I 
need a better honey house myself 
and I’m going to have it soon, I 
hope, but I have planned to pay for 
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it as I build. That way I would’nt 
be caught in case things go wrong 
financially. If the present plan to 
include honey under the price sup- 
port program or some other meth- 
od comes forth to bolster the price 
of honey, I believe there would be 
justification in spending ahead, 
more so than there is as present. 

However, if there were to be sud- 
denly passed by Congress, our State 
Legislature, or our City Health De- 
partment a decree declaring that all 
honey produced must be handled 
in specified types of structures and 
in clean tanks and_ containers, 
strained, etc., we would be required 
to abide by that ruling within the 
specified time. That is a possibil- 
ity which I believe we should not 
overlook. The local health officer 
in every area is concerned with the 
food which is sold in his area. Milk 
is rigidly controlled in its produc- 
tion, processing, and sale, possibly 
more so because it is an ideal place 
for bacteria to grow and multiply. 
On the other hand our authorities 
tell us germs will ordinarily die in 
honey in from five to 48 hours. Is 
this a valid excuse for us to be lax 
in our handling of honey? If most 
of the beekeepers produce good 
clean honey, and still a few produce 
it carelessly, how does our reputa- 
tion still go? 

Is not this a good time to ask that 
honey be placed under the control 
of some unit of the health depart- 
ment? If we produce good honey, 
we should receive recognition for 
it. We should have more reason to 
develop better methods of handling 
honey and this seems to be one of 
the methods by which it could be 
done. We walk into a cafe to eat 
and see their certificate hanging on 
the wall—Grade A, B, or C, depend- 
ing on their cleanliness, etc. We 
need more selling power, always, 
and that would give much more 
confidence to many people concern- 
ing the product we have to sell— 
HONEY. 

Our local health officer stated in 
a conversation I had with him that 
he was concerned with all foods 
sold within the city. Honey is a 
food and as such should be under 
his control. I believe the health 
officer should be able to know of 
the honey sold in his city. The 
large packers have up-to-date plants 
for processing and packaging hon- 
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Sam R. McKetivie of Mesa, former Nebraska Governor, presents the award for the first 


place in the float.—Photo by R. S. Spavin. 


ey. They do a very nice job and the 
honey looks good enough for peo- 
ple to buy. Who produced it and 
under what conditions? Shall we 
hold to the old saying ‘What the 
eye doesn’t see the ‘heart can’t 
grieve for.”’ No. I like the slogan 
‘“‘We feed unto others only what we 
like to eat ourselves.” The honey 
producers have been slow in getting 
out of the hobby phase into the bus- 
iness end of the program. Let’s 
keep improving our methods and 
raising our standards so the world 
will know whereof and what we 
speak. Shall we start the program 
ourselves? Shall we ask for in- 
spection of our plants or shall we 
wait and have is placed upon us? 
Honey for Infant Feeding 

In the March issue of this maga- 
zine we find that the seal of accep- 
tance has been placed upon honey 
for infant feeding by the American 
Medical Association. It states that 
this is a long step forward in our 
industry. We must protect every 
forward step and help the industry 
to take more steps until we are able 
to stand alone, if I may say it that 
way. If honey were to be used ex- 
tensively in infant feeding it could 
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very well use a large portion of the 
honey crop. We must remember 
that this will take our efforts to 
produce better honey so that the 
babies will have honey as clean as 
the bees make it. There is no bet- 
ter supplement as far as I know for 
infant feeding. 
Label Honey Correctly 

One kind of honey with an off- 
flavor, sold as a well-known type of 
honey such as mesquite or clover, 
will stop the future sale of lots of 
honey. One customer stated that 
she didn’t want any more of that 
old mesquite honey, whereas it was 
some other kind of honey she really 
didn’t want. Those who label their 
own honey whatever kind the cus- 
tomer wants, and all from the same 
lot or tank, are but creating confu- 
sion in the minds of the customers, 
especially when they have a defi- 
nite memory of the flavors of hon- 
ey. I quite often find cases of this 
having happened, and I have read 
articles about the mislabeling of 
honey—trying to sell one flavor un- 
der the merits of another. 

Any honey that is good will sell 
under its own name. One that is 


, not good for table use should not be 
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Such displays of honey and wax at fairs or food shows are sure to interest the public. 


—Photo by 


sold for that use. There are so 
many uses for honey that we should 
not try to sell it falsely at the risk 
of loss of future markets. The bee- 
keeper in business to stay should 
not be troubled with the thoughts 
even of doing that but someone who 
buys honey to sell with the idea of 
profits would probably be the per- 
son to do such a thing. 

Let’s try to sell each honey on 
its own merit or as blended or va- 
rious floral sources together. It will 
more than likely develop a much 
greater sale for honey because of the 
additional tastes that are added un- 
der their own name. One merchant 
stated that he sold more jams and 
jellies than he did honey, but he 
thought that was because he had so 
many different flavors and types of 
jams and jellies. We do run into 
difficulty as far as labeling indi- 
vidual flavors of honey is concern- 
ed. When one crop is gathered and 
stored in the hive with another 
crop, or two or more types of hon- 
ey are gathered at the same time, 
it creates a situation where the hon- 
ey shouldn’t be sold as from one 
crop. Sometimes the honey is gath- 
ered from an entirely different 
source than it was thought to have 
been. In such a case it would be 
natural to label the honey as from 
that kind of flowers. 

Another source of discourage- 
ment to some consumers is for one 
beekeeper to belittle the kind of 
honey already purchased and say he 
has a much better honey, that what 
they bought was a cheap honey and 
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they paid too much for it. I try to 
tell everyone that most of the good 
honeys are of equal quality, one as 
good as another. Many times peo- 
ple ask which is the best kind of 
honey. We have orange, mesquite, 
catsclaw, alfalfa, and cotton honey 
as our main types here. 

There are some other desert flow- 
ers at times and some off-flavor 
types but of the first five flavors, 
one is as good as another, depend- 
ent upon the individual’s likes and 
taste preference. More people will 
possibly like the lighter color hon- 
ey, but I have found many who pre- 
fer the darker honey. I don’t be- 
lieve clover makes the best honey, 
nor catsclaw, nor mesquite, nor or- 
ange, etc. I do believe, however, 
that one is as good as the other, de- 
pending upon the individual’s own 
taste desire. So, to create future 
sales we should give praise to other 
flavors of honey than those that 
we have of our own. 

Honey for School Lunch 

The Government is demanding 
that we use better methods in pre- 
paring honey for market. They 
have handled large quantities of 
honey and should handle still more. 
Honey is inspected and check load- 
ed by representatives of the Proc- 
essed Products Standardization and 
Inspection Division, Fruit and Veg- 
etable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Division, USDA. One in- 
spector has stated that he knew of 
no industry that permitted such 
slovenly methods in the preparation 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Beekeeping Ventures 


Never Encourage Tom, Dick, and Harry to Keep Bees 
By Arnt Arneson, Rice Lake, Wisconsin 


Many of us beekeepers met up 
with a new situation when sugar 
rationing took effect. Men came 
to us wanting to buy “a colony or 
two of bees, so I can raise my own 
honey”. We don’t mind selling—in 
fact, we are glad to sell a few, pro- 
vided a price can be agreed on. 
And it is remarkable how willing 
they are to pay a fair price in most 
cases. So we sell them “a colony 
or two of bees’. So far, so good; 
with the sale goes our good will, 
and an offer to help out with ad- 
vice in case anything turns up. 
Sometimes we feel that certain per- 
sons would be better off buying 
their honey, but what can we do 
about it? They want to try their 
hand at the fascinating game, and 
that’s that. The prospective buyer 
asks a few questions which are 
truthfully answered. The beekeep- 
er asks a few, as for instance, ‘Are 
you afraid of the bees?’’; “Have you 
ever had bees?’”; “Do stings hurt 
you?” 

Who hasn’t heard that one “my 
uncle lets ’em crawl all over him— 
he never gets stung?’’, etc. 

I'll never forget the case of a 
young man coming to my bee yard 
one day in June accompanied by 
his father and an uncle. The young 
fellow was very enthusiastic and 
duly impressed by the sights and 
sounds prevailing at the opening of 
the clover flow. 

“Would I sell 
nies?” 

Answer affirmative, price agreed 
on. 

I advised him to get a smoker and 
a veil. Well, his uncle used neither. 
He came back that night and we 
tucked the hives in the back of his 
pick-up. Not long after, he came 
to me. Would I come and see what 
was the matter with those bees? I 
went_they had swarmed—but as 
they had a clipped queen, and no 
one had found her, they had gone 
back. I advised division, and di- 
vided them, thus putting an end to 
swarming. I gave a clipped queen 
to one division and a ripe cell to 
each of the other two. 

Three or four times I was called 


him three colo- 





to go to perform examinations and ' 
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do little insignificant tasks. The 
last time I transferred all of them 
into brand new ten-frame hives. 
His uncle had gone back to Ohio, 
and he now had six hives with bees 
in them, but was so afraid of bees 
that he would run and wave his 
arms when a single bee came near 
him. The next thing I heard he had 
traded his bees for a registered Hol- 
stein calf. As the calf was valued 
at $50.00 he was no money out. I 
thought to myself, ‘“He’ll never 
make a beekeeper’, yet he got off 
lucky. 

Less lucky was a dairyman who 
bought one colony. He ordered 
veil, smoker, and foundation. I sold 
him a strong, heavy colony with 
clipped queen. I heard later that 
they had hung out for a long time, 
and finally one hot day when the 
men were out in the hay field, 
swarmed and decamped. I surmised 
what had happened. They’d prob- 
ably first swarmed with a clipped 
queen, came back, finally killed her, 
and swarmed again. This time they 
got away for good. When their 
owner went overseas, where there 
should have been at least a _ half- 
dozen colonies there was still only 
one. And no surplus honey with 
20 acres of alsike clover only one- 
fourth mile away. 

Now I wish to point to a situation 
that exists here, maybe also in oth- 
er places. At our bee meetings the 
county agent always gives us a talk. 
He dwells on the importance of the 
clovers to bee men, and of clover 
raising for the dairyman and for the 
land. Gradually he works up to 
the proposition that farmers should 
not put all their eggs in one basket, 
but should diversify. The climax is 
reached when he proposes that they 
should keep two or three colonies 
of bees. 

Now I am here to say that this is 
false doctrine. Why not recognize 
once and for all that the beekeeper 
is a specialist, and that beekeeping 
is a business wherein certain con- 
ditions must exist if one wants to 
succeed, and that the beekeeper 
must have certain qualifications. I 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Tunisian Beekeeping 


By Rev. William R. Phinney, Millerton, New York 
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A perfect target for those vicious bees behind him, but they failed to attack this 
Tunisian beekeeper. 


Very little opportunity is offered 
when military forces are on the 
move through an area for any mem- 
ber of those forces to become ac- 
quainted with the beekeeping prac- 
tices of native Arabs. While the 
unit of which I was one of the chap- 
lains was in Tunisia, I noted the 
apiary of an Arab not many kilo- 
meters from Tunis. One Sunday af- 
ternoon when my services had been 
cared for, my driver and I went 
searching for this particular bee 
yard and were successful in finding 
not only the place but the beekeep- 
er himself. 

Carefully I picked my way 
through his potato patch, for I had 
no wish to arouse his animosity, un- 
til I reached his colonies. It was 
May and the afternoon was a hot 
one. As a consequence, the air 
was filled with the vicious brown 
insects. I had no more than secur- 
ed a view of the apiary than the 
owner came quietly to my side, 
welcoming me in tolerably good 
French. I asked him how many 
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colonies he possessed and he an- 
swered, ‘‘Trente-deux des ruches.”’ 
He was eager to pose for me and 
obligingly stood before the massed 
colonies, directly in their line of 
flight, his bare feet treading on 
dead and dying bees as if they were 
no more than the soil itself. He 
was not in the least molested, al- 
though the loose folds of his shab- 
by clothing offered abundant op- 
portunity to entrap bees in flight. 


I was curious about his hives 
which consisted of woven wicker 
cylinders about a meter in length 
and possibly 20 centimeters in di- 
ameter, with an earthen plug at 
each end, one end having a punched 
out hole to serve as a hive entrance. 
These wicker hives, plastered over 
with dried mud, were piled up as 
one would pile cord wood, on a rais- 
ed platform of dried clay. Over all 
was a thatch of twigs and straw, 
mud - plastered on the top, and 
rounded to shed rain. Before the 
bank of hives stretched a_ hard- 
packed clay floor, weedless and 
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smooth, offering no obstruction to 
the flight of bees and discouraging 
lizards. A couple of hives were or- 
dinary packing boxes about the size 
of one of our apple crates, evident- 
ly secured from some American ra- 
tion dump. 

Along the farther edge of the po- 
tato patch and in the line of flight 
were placed, about two meters 
apart, several small knots of tan- 
gled chicken wire, above which 
were suspended bundles of straw to 
shade the wire from the direct sun- 
light. These devices, the beekeeper 
informed me by signs, were intend- 
ed to afford places where the bees 
might cluster when they swarmed. 

Our bad French did not serve to 
enable us to exchange much infor- 
mation. It was perfectly obvious, 
however, that this beekeeper pos- 
sessed not a single item of modern 
beekeeping equipment. He did not 
have the means of buying anything 
had it been available. What he 
knew about bees he must have 
learned by trial and error and from 
others who kept bees much as he 
did. 

Beekeeping information is avail- 
able to residents of French North 
Africa, as I discovered when I vis- 
ited a book store in Tunis where I 
purchased a bulky pamphlet called 
‘Manuel Pratique d’Apiculture pour 
le Nord de l'Afrique, Algerie, Tuni- 
sie, Maroc’’. It is a profusely illus- 
trated manual for beginners. But 
a poor Arab farmer can neither 
read nor write, let alone delve into 
the mysteries of scientific bee cul- 
ture. 

Honey must mean more to these 
people than the casual observer is 
likely to suppose. It is probably 
the only source of sweet to these 
primitive people. Beekeeping in 
this region can scarcely be said to 
be an industry, yet apparently a 
great many bees are kept. 

One excessively hot day in Au- 
gust I was traveling on a military 
train through Algeria. The single- 
track lines and decrepit rolling 
stock available to us at that time 
made our stops many and unpre- 
dictable. Interested as I am in na- 
ture, I dropped off the train at one 
of these stops out in the midst of 
the vast grain fields cultivated by 
the French. The harvest was over 
and the straw was stacked in huge 


piles as large as some of the dairy, 
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barns with which we in this coun- 
try are familiar. We were at least 
a kilometer from any building in 
any direction, and there was nothing 
growing that was green save a few 
trees near distant farm buildings 
where a water supply of some sort 
would naturally be available. Here 
and there on the road were low- 
growing, prickly plants resembling 
our thistles, and bearing rather ob- 
scure yellow blooms which would 
be seen only by one looking for 
them. On these blooms were bees 
busily at work gathering nectar 
from seemingly parched plants. 
These bees, I was interested to 
note, were Italians. The bees own- 
ed by my Arab acquaintance with 
the cylindrical wicker hives, were 
not. I would as soon have handled 
his bees as I would have attempted 
to work with 32 nests of hornets. 
Those bees were ugly as sin. When 
my photography was done I slipped 
to one side, out of the line of flight, 
and made my way back to my jeep, 
but all of a sudden, without any 
warning whatsoever, a hot jab at 
the back of my neck told me I was 
by no means out of reach of these 
little fellows. Two or three pur- 
sued our jeep until we picked up 
speed and lost them. My driver, 
who was deathly afraid of anything 
that even looked like a bee, had 
taken the precaution to park his 
vehicle at least 300 meters away. 
Beekeeping in North Africa must 
present many problems not met 
with by the American beekeeper, 
most certainly not by those of us 
who live in the northeastern part of 
our country. During the winter, 
when the rainy season is in full 
swing, it is raw and cold there. 
Sometimes a slushy snow will gath- 
er, but this will be dissipated within 
a few hours. The fields turn into a 
sea of mud, the like of which few of 
us have seen. In February, however, 
the spring comes with a rush and 
the hillsides and valleys are one 
mass Of bloom. In this brief period 
between the cessation of the cold, 
raw days and the beginning of the 
dry season, is crowded about the 
same amount of flowers as we en- 
joy in the months from April to 
October. In North Africa, what are 
to us spring, summer, and _ fall 
blooms, are all out together, and the 
landscape is a sight to behold. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Trip to Europe 


By Robert B. Willson 
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especially Holland. 


|R. B. Willson (Bob as he is called by 
most beekeepers) is head of R. B. Willson, 
Inc., of New York City. This firm han- 
dies honey on a large scale.—Ed. | 
(Continued from December) 
Should a honey salesman go to 


Italy? This beautiful land, richest 
in the history of civilization and 


greatest contributor to the arts of 
the world, is second to none in its 
appreciation of the world’s finest 
sweet—honey. Not only is it well 
used on the table, but the principal 
candy of Italy, torrone, is made 
with honey—three parts to one of 
sugar—and egg white and almonds! 
Yummy! We’d have no marketing 
problem in the United States if we 
had the counterpart of torrone. 

But to get to Italy it was neces- 
sary to go through Austria for 
which, as in Germany, I had to 
have a military permit. The jour- 
ney was through the Tyrol and a 
short visit to little-damaged Inns- 
bruck—a gem set down in a mas- 
sive arena that is the snow-capped 
Austrian Alps. It was a Sunday 
and a holiday. That night I count- 
ed 17 gigantic electrically-lighted 
crosses high up on the mountains 
surrounding that city. 
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The Austrians told me they had 
won the war for had they not 
thrown off the yolk of Hitler and 
regained their freedom! I deeply 
regret I could not remain in this 
exquisitely beautiful country and 
meet their beekeepers and honey 
people—but I had to hurry on to 
Italy which by the very bees we 
keep has contributed so much to 
American apiculture. 

The trip down to Venice was 
through the famous Brenner Pass 
through which the German ar- 
mies finally retreated back into 
Germany. Whereas in other coun- 
tries I had seen no rural buildings 
demolished by the war, in the great 
valleys below, farm houses and 
barns were blown to bits for they 
had hidden the demoralized enemy. 
This, too, is the great wine grape 
country of Italy. An astonishingly 
great percentage of the land is in 
grapes— but as one sees the impor- 
tance of wine in the commerce of 
the country it is readily understand- 
able. 

A honey salesman need not go to 
Venice—or Rome, for that matter. 
The business is done in Genoa and 
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Naples, principally the former—but 
Venice is irresistible. The canals 
are its thoroughfares, transporta- 
tion is by gondola, motor boat, and 
motor barge. There are no autos 
and no places to run them. One 
goes from the railroad terminal to 
his hotel by gondola and they and 
the gondoliers are just as pictur- 
esque as you have read them to be. 
And the principal hotel, the Royal 
Danieli, is about the finest in Eu- 
rope —certainly first for gracious 
hospitality. Venice is famous for 
glass but I looked in vain for honey 
pots or dishes. However, there is 
St. Marks and the Lido—in the Bay 
of Venice. Yes, the honey sales- 
man should go to Venice. 

And to Rome! I flew over the 
Apennines to Rome in two hours 
and tried to crowd into three days 
what one should do in ten. Rome 
held me in awe. Never have I been 
anywhere that so filled me with the 
feeling that I must return. The Pan- 
theon in the midst of the business 
section, the dungeon where St. Paul 
was incarcerated, St. John’s, the 
Circus Maximus, the catacombs, the 
Coliseum—one can not turn around 
in Rome without seeing something 
of tremendous importance to our 
civilization. 

The awe is deepened in Vatican 
City where is assembled the world’s 
greatest collection of art. Even to 
me, unschooled in the appreciation 
of art, Michelangelo’s ceiling in the 
Sistine Chapel was enrapturing. 

But this trip was for business and 
the honey business was to be done 
in Genoa to where I inquired for a 
plane ticket only to find that from 
the capitol of Italy to its greatest 
seaport there is no air service—nev- 
er has been. Genoa is surrounded 
by high mountains which make 
plane approach very dangerous. 

Genoa is another surprise and de- 
light. Sunken boats still clutter its 
inner harbor and the scars of heavy 
bombing still mar the beauty of its 
handsome buildings but Genoa is a 
bustling and proud city, clean and 
vigorous. Through plans made in 
advance I was enabled to meet Ita- 
ly’s largest candy manufacturer 
who gave me a new respect for 
Italy. The management avowed 
that if there is any honey in Ameri- 
ca that would give them better tor- 
rone than that which they are now 
making, that honey—regardless of 
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price, they would adopt for their 
formula. Sixty-pound tins of clo- 
ver, sage, orange, basswood, and tu- 
pelo are now enroute for trial and 
we anxiously await the outcome, for 
a half-million pounds are involved. 
But of greater interest was the in- 
tense desire on the part of these 
manufacturers to spare no expense 
in order to improve a product — 
quality to them is more important 
than price! 

Italian business friends took me 
to Novi, a picturesque tiny village 
on the Gulf of Genoa, where fisher- 
mens’ boats and the yachts of the 
rich lie closely side by side. We 
visited Santa Margherita on the 
Italian Riviera and, the business of 
selecting a representative for Italy 
having been settled, we took off by 
auto on the beautiful, cool Saturday 
morning of July 2 for the Lake 
Como country via Novi and Milan. 
The big, broad road which took us 
through the Ligurian Apennines 
was built by Mussolini, one of his 
great contributions to Italy before 
his fateful alliance with Hitler. 

I of course visited my old friends 
the Ambrosolis in Como, to find 
them still Italy’s leading honey 
packers and makers of candy and 
floor wax, but these operations are 
now completely overshadowed by 
their other industrial enterprises. 
They have developed an enormous 
steel wool business among other 
things. Constantino, whom many 
will remember when he came to 
our country as a youth 20 years 
ago, is building, and very success- 
fully, a great honey and candy bus- 
iness in Chile. They are a great 
family! 

Lake Como is about like one of 
our own New York Finger Lakes, 
except that the Alps are down here 
and surround the shores of this 
beautiful lake with high mountains. 

I bade farewell to Italy after a 
visit to the Villa d’Este on Lake 
Como, a former house of one of 
Italy’s great noble families in the 
Middle Ages. It is now a most fash- 
ionable hotel where the food is just 
heavenly. Italian food is divine, 
anyhow, one of the compelling rea- 
sons why one leaves that country 
determined to return as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Italy gives the impression of a 
country hard at work. On the sur- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Honey Crop is Underground 


By Carl M. Teasley, Apison, Tennessee. 


Of course, bees get really busy when fruit bloom comes. 





Sometimes they gather sur- 


plus during fruit bloom. But it’s what comes after that is counted on to fill the supers. 


An armchair is the spot for a bee- 
keeper to do prospective, profitable 
thinking. Hence it is the spot I 
chose to try to get over my subject 
to those who might read this. You 
might take one, too. 

Down here in Tennessee on this 
early day in December we have a 
sun shining brightly, a cold wind 
blowing from the Northwest, our 
knowledge sure as to the past year’s 
crop, our bees in winter quarters 
with no packing save what the bees 
can pack inside themselves inside 
the hives, and a fair expectation as 
to next year’s possibilities, especial- 
ly in crimson clover and vetch are- 
as. A fall drouth caused late sow- 
ings or resowings of crimson. Only 
half stands resulted in earlier sow- 
ings, disheartening to both farmer 
and beekeeper. Vetch seemed har- 
dier and greenness now dominates 
the fields) November weather al- 
lowed late sowings of both to es- 
tablish good root systems. So now 
we can pass these fields and assure 
ourselves by the three to five inches 
of leaves showing above ground 
that the crop will be there when 
spring comes ’round again. Rain, 
sleet, snow may cause setbacks, 
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freezes heaving, but as sure as the 
roots grasp the life of the ground, 
the bees will fly over these fields 
and in April and May weather 
gather golden drops to whisk away 
home. There is ease of mind in 
this knowledge. 

Cal Roark, Soil Conservationist 
for Uncle Sam in middle Tennessee, 
first brought strongly to my mind 
the interrelationship between bee- 
keeping and soil conservation. ‘‘Life 
cannot be without plants and in- 
sects,” he stated, and I did not re- 
alize he stressed his third word so 
much until I saw the difference in 
the farming country where he was 
carrying on his program and the 
land which had no program. The 
difference in colony yield inside his 
area and out varied from 50 to 75 
pounds. Crimson, white and sweet 
clover, and vetch have a central 
place in the scheme of things—with 
all the added advantages of adding 
minerals to soils where and when 
needed. It may be that all bee- 
keepers would help themselves by 
making friends with their soil con- 
servationists. They know where 
available bee pasture is, 

One sure fact in migratory or 
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stay-at-home beekeeping is that the 
fellow having a golden goose usual- 
ly lets such slip out in a bragging 
way. A beekeeper can rarely resist 
telling of the largeness of his crop, 
and can’t be blamed if it’s a bumper 
one. Most of us are human. But 
even if he tells and is sorry, he 
shouldn’t be made to feel worse by 
having aliens crowd him out of his 
own territory. That’s why I favor 
registration of locations. 


Sumac, to represent the 
wild plants, all have the 
sap down now, but spring 
will see the honey literally 
come up from the ground. 


But to go back momentarily to 
soil conservation. We have a few 
enterprising beekeepers in Tennes- 
see who believe in assuring them- 
selves of a crop from year to year. 
One I know loans seeds to sow with 
the stipulation that only the amount 
of seed loaned be returned. This 
amount in turn goes to another 
sower. It is hoped that such exam- 


Back of this yard is the 
pastureland of clovers. 


Below: A study of crimson. Acres 
and acres go to waste every year because 
no bees are near them. Always depend- 
able if sown. 
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Hollyhocks and honeybees! The’ early 
crop is off when hollyhock bloom comes, 
but there’s a symbol here! 


ples become fairly contagious. These 
fellows, too, are the ones who de- 
serve protection against inroads of 
outsiders. They also face no ‘‘catch- 
as-catch-can” crop catastrophe. 
Their year, assuredly, is just as 
long as any other beekeeper’s—12 
months plus. But when equipment- 
cleaning-and-nailing - of - new time 
comes and passes they know what 
the grass roots hold for them. They 
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give their winged workers plenty 
of room when fields are billions 
— and are rarely disappoint- 
ed. 

So, Willie, let’s you and me “pied 
pipe’ some. There’s many a field 
that’s made for growing, and many 
a seed that’s needing sowing. The 
right kind for beekeeping, that is. 


Frank Pellett of A.B.J. comes up 
ever so frequently with plants de- 
serving trial by more beekeepers 
than do try them, so that more 
would be known about the reac- 
tions of those plants to soil types 
and weather conditions. 

W. E. Johnson in Gleanings caus- 
ed a mild sensation with a report on 
vitex trees and a creekside bloom- 
ing wonder plant. We need more 
reports like that. 

Surely, surely we realize that it’s 
the soil that gives us life. Plants, 
climbing ever skyward from their 
bursting seed, bedeck themselves 
in time with blooming attractive- 
ness, but first comes lively root 
growth seeking fullness for tomor- 
row. Let’s assure and insure our 
next year’s honey crop so that each 
winter we’ll know it’s on and under 
ground. 


Bees Wouldn’t Stay Put But Finally Did 
By Harper Gordon 


On the last of March I moved my 
two hives about 30 yards from 
where I had them. If I had waited 
just one day I would have learned 
from a book on bees which I receiv- 
ed the next day that this was not 
the proper method of moving hives. 
You know what happened—the bees 
clustered on the ground where the 
hives had been. Since I was reluc- 
tant about moving the hives back to 
their original location and _ then 
move them a little each day until 
they were back to the new location 
I had selected, I felt I had to figure 
a way to solve this problem. I re- 
membered bees could distinguish 
colors and, since one of my hives is 
painted yellow and the other or- 
ange, I felt the bees would know 
their own hives by the different 
colors. Therefore, I placed a piece 
of cardboard painted yellow in the 
location where my _ yellow hive 
had been, and a piece of orange 
painted cardboard where the or- 
ange hive had been. To my joy 
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the bees clustered on the card- 
boards as I had hoped and expected 
they would. Twice a day for two 
days I shook the bees off their card- 
boards in front of their respective 
hives and thus solved my moving 
problem. 


Meridian, Texas. 


[In moving bees a short distance, if the 
moving is done late in the evening after 
all of the bees have returned from the 
field and if some small branches of trees, 
sticks, or similar objects are placed at 
the entrance of the moved hives, when 
the bees fly out of the hives the follow- 
ing morning they will naturally notice 
the strange objects at the hive entrances 
and are likely to mark the new location. 
Of course, a few of the old bees will na- 
turally fly back to the original location. 
However, if no hives or anything that 
looks like a hive are left on the old lo- 
cation, these old bees may circle around 
the old location a couple of times, then 
return to the hives in the new location. 
Some years ago we moved an apiary of 
60 colonies from the corner of a field to 
an orchard almost directly across the 
road. The moving was done at night 
when the weather was somewhat cool. A 
few of the old bees did fly back for a 
day or two but eventually they all settled 
down in the new location.—Ed. | 
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Second Glances 


“For unto you....” The five 
verses from St. Luke quoted on 
page 736 of the December Glean- 
ings are a Christmas message, but 
equally they can apply to the year 
ahead. Because of this—that “for 
unto you is born...” the year ahead 
can be a blessed one in spite of 
poor or good harvests, joy or fear, 
anything that may lie ahead; and 
so to all of Gleanings’ many, many 
readers—a Blessed New Year! 

Trip of disillusionment might 
well be the heading of Robert Will- 
son’s article beginning on page 737. 
That our own officials block the 
sale of our products that are want- 
ed by occupation customers is a 
hard fact to face, to say the least— 
especially with the honey market 
in its present condition. Perhaps 
now that considerable authority 
has been turned back to the Ger- 
mans themselves, American busi- 
nessmen may fare better. 

That rapid Nosema development 
occurs only at a comparatively nar- 
row range of temperature explains 
the sudden disappearance of even 
severe attacks at times (I am speak- 
ing of here in the North). That 
this disease, formerly quite gener- 
ally regarded as one of little impor- 
tance, can be serious, many bee- 
keepers can now testify. I have 
had a yard take nearly half the 
summer to recover from an attack. 
That breeding towards longer lived 
bees is the most promising solution 
ties in with the old recommenda- 
tion to requeen with a _ vigorous 
strain of Italians. We perhaps were 
hitting the mark without being 
aware of so doing (page 740). 

Gifts of, or containing, honey are 
logical, coming from a_ beekeeper, 
and should always meet a welcome 
(page 745). A jar filled with clear 
honey, honey candy, cookies, etc., 
any of these should help whittle 
down the gift list. And—don’t for- 
get that pure beeswax candles are 
beautiful and fragrant in the burn- 
ing. Let’s make use of our prod- 
ucts. 

Natural protection for an apiary 
is worth as much or more than a 
good amount of careful packing. 
When one can have both, and has 
packed the right kind of colonies, 
the result is pretty sure to be good. 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


A good windbreak is best, but a 
big drift of snow will sometimes 
almost equal it. One observation, 
though deep drifting of snow 
where the air drainage is poor may 
mean a serious dampness and heavy 
loss. Better use an extreme top en- 
trance when packing, in such a 
case—if one cannot move to a new 
location (page 746). 

Field laboratory work can mean 
more than the average beekeeper 
may realize, as the personnel is 
able to undertake experiment and 
studies that the ordinary apiarist 
cannot, both because of his finances 
and lack of training. We in the 
North will of course directly bene- 
fit from any improvement in pack- 
age bees or methods of shipping 
them. Beekeepers everywhere can 
wish the Southern States Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory well (page 748). 

Chunk comb honey is both popu- 
lar and a product of pleasing ap- 
pearance, combining as it does hon- 
ey in the comb (that is, trusted as 
to purity everywhere) with a good 
quality of extracted honey. Heed 
should be given to the caution to 
use non-granulating honey and also 
that of good quality. In regions 
where it can be properly packed it 
should be of benefit to the entire 
industry (page 752). 

Dry weather cuts honey yield! 
That item heading on page 754 is 
worth a second glance just to re- 
mind us how much after all we are 
dependent on something beyond 
our plans and efforts. Let us keep 
it well in mind, and be thankful— 
truly so—even for that so-called 
“small crop’? which could have 
been no crop at all. 

Yes, an upper entrance is neces- 
sary where winters are severe and 
with deep snow. As Frank Finn 
says, apiaries are often left from 
packing to unpacking without a 
visit, and a top entrance is excel- 
lent insurance (page 755). 

We have price support. What 
form it may take will develop in 
the near future, and whether the 
whole thing will be good or bad 
will also be shown later. It does 
seem as if some sort of “crutch” is 
essential until we have regained 
full health, but we need to get well. 


'Let’s work towards that (page 757). 
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From the Field of Experience 





A Real Honey Cake 
By H. H. Root 


The more honey is used in the 
preparation of food of all kinds, 
and baked foods in particular, the 
better it will be for the great hon- 
ey industry and the producer. Hen- 
ry LaBotz, operating under the 
firm name of Holland Honey Cake 
Company, of Holland, Michigan, 
makes a honey cake and a honey 
bread using astonishingly large pro- 
portions of honey but the formulae 
are so skillfully prepared and the 
ingredients so_ scientifically com- 
pounded that the products are not 
heavy and soggy but light, whole- 
some, and inviting. 

Mr. LaBotz, using recipes that 
have been in his family for years 
and handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, finds no difficulty 
in disposing of his product. He 
ships by mail to his customers from 
far and wide, knowing that there 
is no danger that either the cake or 
the bread will arrive dried out or 
stale. In fact, aside from the de- 
licious flavor, the keeping qualities 
astonish those who do not under- 
stand that honey, attracting mois- 
ture from the air, prevents drying 
out that so quickly makes ordinary 
cake and bread unfit for use. 

Mr. LaBotz is proud of his prod- 
uct, and well may he be. When I 
told him that I wished there were 
one like him in every town and 
city in the United States, his face 
filled with dismay. Then I hasten- 
ed to explain that I was thinking 
more of the honey interests in the 
United States than I was of the Hol- 
land Honey Cake Company. 


B 





Henry LaBotz with cake package. 
Below: a close-up of the package. 





Experiment on the Auditory Power of Bees 
By Cadwallader Washburn, Livermore Falls, Maine 


{The anthor of this article is not only 
a biologist and physiologist, but an artist 
and world traveler of note. He is also 
a beekeeper.—Ed. | 


It is known that insects have the 
power of adjusting their activities 
to conditions of environment. They 
are able to do this, possessing as 
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they do, cells close to the exterior 
of the body, very sensitive to most 
forms of energy in nature. These 
cells are considered to be sense or- 
gans. In the case of bees, the con- 
spicuous presence of thin hairs on 
the body is presumptive that they 
serve as an auditory organ. 
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However, as far as seems known 
today, bees have never been proven 
to possess auditory power, hence 
my interest in conducting observa- 
tion of their movements and behav- 
ior; to facilitate which, delicate in- 
struments are employed such as os- 
cilloscope, microphone and audio- 
oscillator. Except for the valuable 
assistance of Dr. Myron Jeppesen 
and loan of the group instruments 
by Bowdoin College my effort 
would have been futile. 

The following descriptive experi- 
ment was conducted solely to dis- 
cover whether bees can be disturb- 
ed by sound. 

A loud-speaker which also served 
as a microphone was placed in a 
hive about 40 yards from our house. 
The loud-speaker was connected to 
an oscilloscope to give a_ visible 
measurement of the sound vibration 
made by the bees. The vertical 
height of the pattern observed on 
the oscilloscope screen was propor- 
tional to the loudness of the sound 
in the vicinity of the loud-speaker. 
From the pattern on the oscillo- 
scope the fundamental frequency of 
the bees’ sound could also be deter- 
mined. It was slightly over 300 
vibrations per second. 

It was found that when the hive 
was given a mechanical jar or 


shock, as striking it with a hammer, 
the activity of the bees was increas- 
ed, as indicated by a greater verti- 
cal height of the oscilloscope pat- 
tern. The experiment was to dis- 
cover if sound without shock could 
produce any such effect. 

The loud-speaker was left in the 
hive overnight so that the bees 
could recover their normal conduct 
after being disturbed the previous 
day. In the morning the pattern of 
the oscilloscope was again observed. 
Then the electrical connection from 
the loud speaker was switched to 
an audio-oscillator. In spite of the 
loud-speaker being inside the hive 
the sound which came from it was 
clearly audible within the house. 
Now the oscilloscope was quickly 
connected to the loud-speaker and 
the pattern observed. No measur- 
able variation existed in the inten- 
sity of the sound made by the bees. 
There was no indication that they 
were at all disturbed by the sound. 
The frequency of the audio-oscilla- 
tor was varied Over the entire audi- 
ble range without getting any re- 
action at all from the bees. If they 
could hear, it would be logical to 
believe that they would be stirred 
into activity by sounds of high in- 
tensity produced in the midst of 
them. 


pS 
I'll Never Do This Again 
By Emory Ward, New York City 


Errors in beekeeping cost us a lot 
of time and often mean the loss of 
considerable profit. If we’re wise, 
we'll skillfully take advantage of 
these errors and see to it that we 
never make them again. 

For example, here’s a mistake 
that cost me time and money—and 
embarrassed me no end. But I 
swear I'll never make it again. 

For several years I just naturally 
assumed—vwithout ever bothering to 
actually check up on its authenti- 
city—that local grocery stores were 
uninterested in buying honey from 
an average-sized commercial pro- 
ducer. I don’t know where in the 
world I ever got the idea, but I just 
took it for granted that the easiest 
way for the grocer to order honey 
was from his regular jobber or 
wholesaler. 


Consequently, when my honey 


crop was ready for market I always : 
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set aside enough honey to care for 
the future demands of my regular 
customers and then shipped the rest 
off to a honey buyer in a neighbor- 
ing city. 

One day I happened to be in a 
small grocery store in my own town 
when a customer asked the clerk for 
some honey. “I’m sorry,” the clerk 
replied, “but we haven’t any honey. 
We can’t get any right at the mo- 
ment.” 

My ears perked up at this an- 
nouncement and after the lady had 
left I asked the clerk what the trou- 
ble was. ‘We just can’t get honey,” 
he declared. ‘‘The local producers 
never drop around with any of their 
crop.”’ 

“But what about the 
ers?” I asked. 

“Well, they have some,” the clerk 
revealed, “but generally we have to 
sell it at a little higher price than 
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wholesal- 





most people would care to pay. Be- 
sides, we’d rather buy where we 
can be certain about the crop and 
the supply.” 

It just didn’t seem, possible to me, 
as the clerk told me these things, 
that I hadn’t thought of that my- 
self. Here were grocery stores eag- 
er to handle and sell honey if only 
they could find some local producer 
who could be depended upon to 
keep them regularly supplied. Here 
was a vast potential market for my 
excess honey that I had _ totally 
overlooked for these many years. 

Right away I started to canvass 
likely independent stores, and my 
success amazed me. Nearly every 
store was willing to take on my 
honey as long as I could assure 
them of a steady, dependable sup- 
ply. And a few who didn’t buy at 
once asked me to be sure to drop 
back in a few weeks when their 
present stocks would probably be 
depleted. Almost to a man they 
were delighted to learn that a lo- 
cal producer could adequately meet 
their needs and they would no long- 
er have to rely on hit-and-miss hon- 
ey buying. 

For years I had assumed that 
grocery stores just wouldn’t be in- 
terested. And then in one amazing 


day I discovered to my surprise— 
and to my future profit — how 
wrong I had been. 

As a group, the grocers are grand 
in their dealings with the beekeep- 
er. They make no demands other 
than that the honey be definitely 
first class, and that it be packaged 
neatly and attractively. For gro- 
cery selling, attractive packaging is 
a prime necessity regardless of 
whether the honey is sold in the 
comb or extracted. The package 
definitely must look attractive on 
the grocer’s shelves — attractive 
enough to make the _ prospective 
customer want it. 

In the beginning, the grocer may 
place only a small amount for this 
order, but don’t be discouraged. 
Perhaps he wants to keep his in- 
ventory down as low as possible, 
and he is not yet certain just how 
fast the honey will turn over. But 
once his customers learn that they 
can get a supply of fresh honey 
from him at all times, the neigh- 
borhood demand will grow, and his 
orders will increase. 

I made my mistake by thinking 
that the local grocers wouldn’t be 
interested in my honey. But I won’t 
make that mistake again—I prom- 
ise! 





This huge grizzly bear was shot recently by A. W. Nations of Donna, Texas, while on 
a hunting trip in the far North. One can imagine what a bear of this size would do 
to a yard of bees if he was especially hungry for honey. 
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Honey Nut 
Breads 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Honey nut breads are a 
delight to have on hand. 
—Photo courtesy Kellogg 
Company. 


Light, dark, fruity, or simply nut- 
ty—there is nothing I would rather 
have on hand than _  honey-nut 
breads. Easy to stir up, exception- 
ally good keepers, and the rich fla- 
vor goodness steadily improves with 
age. Any of the varieties selected 
this month make excellent sand- 
wiches for the lunch box, are tops 
for tea or coffee accompaniment 
when guests, invited or otherwise, 
drop in, and make grand after- 
school or bed-time snacks. 

Bake slowly at low oven tem- 
perature and avoid over mixing af- 
ter adding flour—these are the on- 
ly precautions to observe in making 
luscious honey nut breads. Good 
eating to you! 


Honey Date Nut Bread 

One cup honey, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, 1 cup chopped dates, *%4 cup 
boiling water, 1 tablespoon butter, 
1 teaspoon soda, 2 cups flour, % 
teaspoon salt, and 1 cup chopped 
nutmeats. 

Beat egg until very light. Beat 
honey in gradually. Add vanilla. 
Pour boiling water over dates, add 
butter and soda. Sift flour and salt 
together. When the dates have ab- 
sorbed some of the water and cool- 
ed slightly, stir into egg and honey 
mixture. Then stir in flour and 
nutmeats, stirring only until flour 
disappears. Pour into greased loaf 
pan. Bake 1 hour in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., remove from pan at 
once and cool on rack. Yield: 1 loaf. 


Honey Orange Bread 
Two tablespoons shortening, 1 
cup honey, 1 egg, 1% tablespoons 
grated orange rind, 2% cups sifted 
flour, 24% teaspoons baking powder, 
¥% teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt, 
34 cup orange juice, and 1 cup bran. 
Blend shortening and honey; add 
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egg and orange rind and beat well. 
Sift flour with baking powder, soda, 
and salt, and add to first mixture 


alternately with orange juice. Add 
bran. Pour into greased loaf pan 
and bake in slow oven, 325 degrees 
F., for 1 hour and 10 minutes. 
Yield: 1 loaf. 


Honey Bran Nut Bread 
One egg, %4 cup honey, %4 cup 
milk, 2 tablespoons melted shorten- 
ing, 1 cup bran, 2% cups sifted 
flour, 2% teaspoons baking powder, 
4 teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt, 

and %4 cup chopped nutmeats. 
Beat egg light and beat honey in 


gradually. Add milk, shortening, 
and bran. Sift flour with baking 
powder, soda, and salt; combine 


with nutmeats; add to first mixture, 
stirring only until flour disappears. 
Spread in greased loaf pan, with 
waxed paper in bottom. Bake in 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., 
about 1 hour and 10 minutes. Yield: 
1 loaf. 

Variation: Use % cup nutmeats 
and add 1 cup seedless raisins. 


Fig Honey Nut Loaf 
One-fourth cup shortening, % 
cup brown sugar, 1 egg, % cup hon- 


ey, 1% cups milk, 3 cups sifted 
flour, % teaspoon soda, 1% tea- 
spoons salt, 3 teaspoons. baking 


powder, % cup chopped nutmeats, 
1% cup chopped figs. 

Blend shortening and sugar, thor- 
oughly; add egg and beat well. Add 
honey, milk, and bran; mix well. 
Sift flour with soda, salt, and bak- 
ing powder. Add to first mixture 
with nutmeats and figs, stirring on- 
ly until flour disappears. Bake in 
greased loaf pan, with waxed paper 


in bottom, in moderate oven, 350 
degrees, F., about 1 hour and 15 
minutes. Yield: 1 loaf. 
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Asked and Answered 





Feeding Prior to Main Flow 

Question: Sourwood is the main honey 
flow in this section. It is uncertain be- 
cause it usually blooms in the wet season. 
Do you think it would be profitable to 
feed sugar syrup heavily just before the 
flow starts, then stop the feeding and 
give supers to store the sourwood honey 
in?—Wm. H. Freeman, No. Car. 


Answer: After talking with bee- 
keepers in the sourwood areas, we 
understand that the honey flow 
from this source is rather uncertain 
and that a good yield may be ex- 
pected periodically — perhaps once 
every three or four years. How- 
ever, it pays to be ready for the 
sourwood honey flow when it does 
come. It would certainly seem 
feasible to begin feeding your bees 
two or three weeks prior to the 
time the flow usually starts. This 
feeding would supply the colonies 
with an abundance of stores and 
would also. stimulate queens to 
maximum egg laying. This type 
of management should result in 
very populous colonies at the right 
time. In some instances, as you 
doubtless know, the colonies run 
low on stores and consequently 
queens curtail their egg laying, 
which results in colonies below par 
in strength. It certainly pays to 
have food chambers well filled 
with honey and pollen during the 
spring months or, if honey runs 
low, to feed sugar syrup to supple- 
ment any deficiency in natural 


stores. 
—— 

How Bees Locate Honey Plants 

Question: How do bees locate honey 
plants? What is each set of eyes for?— 
Cyrus Cox, Mich. 

Answer: Bees have two sets of 
eyes—three small or simple eyes 
located at the top of the forehead, 
and two compound eyes located on 
each side of the head, each eye con- 
sisting of many units. Some have 
held that the three simple eyes are 
for field or long distance work and 
that the two large compound eyes 
are for close-up work. Others have 
held the direct opposite. The fact 
that both sets of eyes are fixed or 
immovable and the further fact 
that the separate units in the com- 
pound eyes are sO numerous and at 
all angles lend support to the view 
that the compound eyes do the field 
or long distance seeing. It is prob- 
able that the color of honey plants 
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as well as the odor plays an impor- 
tant part in the selection of flowers 
the bees visit. The odor of various 
nectar plants such as clovers can 
be detected by human beings in 
passing along the road while the 
fields are in full bloom. It seems 
apparent that honey bees, having 
a much keener sense of smell, could 
detect fields of clover some dis- 
tance away. The direction of the 
wind might have some bearing on 
this matter. 


. : . : —<—— : 
Sterilizing Diseased Bee Equipment 
Question: Where can I get the latest 
information on how to clean up second- 
hand bee equipment that may have come 
in contact with AFB?—George N. Ellick- 
son, Iowa. 


Answer: One way to sterilize us- 
ed beekeeping equipment is to boil 
it in water for 20 minutes, being 
sure to keep the hive parts thor- 
oughly submerged in the boiling 
water. In case hive bodies are 
boiled, a rather large kettle will be 
required. We are of the opinion 
that washing hives out thoroughly 
with lye water, then applying paint 
inside and out after the hives are 
dry, should be effective. The main 
thing to keep in mind is to remove 
every trace of honey, propolis, and 
wax from the hives and hive parts. 


AS 
Bottom and Top Starters vs. 
Full Sheets of Foundation 
for Comb Honey 

Question: I use split sections and full 
sheets of foundation as I think they save 
time and equipment. What are the ad- 
vantages of the extra labor and equip- 
ment needed to put in top and bottom 
starters as described by George Rehman 
in March 1949 Gleanings—W. N. Olney, 
Wash. 

Answer: There are different 
methods of putting foundation into 
comb honey sections. The method 
that Mr. Rehman follows is one that 
has been used by some successful 
comb honey producers in the past. 
The bottom starter, with a small 
space left between it and the sheet 
of foundation above, gives the bees 
a chance to pass through this small 
opening when the super is first put 
on and when the bees are beginning 
to work on the super. The small 
starter below appears to help in- 
sure having the bottom portion of 
the sections, especially the corners, 
well filled and capped over. Those 
who use full sheets of foundation 
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also have success. The use of the 
full sheets in split sections certainly 
saves a great deal of labor and dur- 


ing favorable seasons for comb 
honey production may result in 
well-filled sections. Using full 


sheets in sections appears to simpli- 
fy the work, and as already stated, 
results ‘in ;swell-filled and capped 
sections if the season is favorable 
for comb honey production. 


SS 
Producing Cut Comb Honey 


Question: I have 45 hives of bees and 
I want to know if I should use all the 10 
frames in shallow supers for producing 
cut comb honey, or should I use 9 frames 
in this 10@frame super so the honey 
would be thicker and give the customer 
more for his money?—Asa J. Buren, IIl. 


Answer: It is customary when 
producing cut comb honey to use 
10 frames in a 10-frame super. It 
is possible, however, after the full 
sheets of foundation in the shallow 
frames are drawn out and before 
they are capped, to space the frames 
carefully to nine frames in a 10- 
frame super. This would mean re- 
moving one frame. This operation 
needs to be performed just at the 
right time in order to obtain good 
results. We assume that you use 
full sheets of thin super foundation, 
unwired. 


<w 
Feeding and Uniting Weak Colonies 


Question: In order to insure proper 
strength for any given honey flow, can 
you tell me how many days in advance 
of the normal bloom to do the following: 
(1). Feed sugar for a build-up (when to 
begin and end); (2). Unite weak colonies. 
—Robert Usrey, Ky. 

Answer: In order to have colo- 
nies of bees very populous to take 
full advantage of the major honey 
flow when it occurs, colonies should 
be reasonably strong in bees in the 
spring and they should have an 
abundance of stores during the 
spring months at which time they 
build up rapidly, especially if there 
is nectar and pollen coming from 
the fields. You mention feeding 
sugar. In some instances this seems 
necessary, especially if the weather 
is cool and rainy and prevents bees 
from collecting pollen and nectar 
from the fields. If it is necessary 
to feed sugar syrup, this should be 
done four or five weeks before the 
main honey flow starts. Twenty- 
one days are required from the 
time an egg is laid until this egg 
develops into a bee ready to crawl 
out of the cell. Two more weeks 
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are needed for this young bee to 
become old enough to gather nec- 
tar. This makes five weeks from 
the time the egg is laid until a bee 
of the honey-gathering age is devel- 
oped. If your colonies winter well 
and are quite populous in the 
spring and are given ample food 
and comb space, which means put- 
ting on supers at the proper time 
to make allowance for the expan- 
sion or development of the colonies, 
such colonies should be ready for 
the main honey flow. You mention 
uniting weak colonies. This may 
be an advantage either in the fall 
or in the spring to help insure col- 
onies of normal strength. It is pos- 
sible to strengthen weak colonies 
in the spring by giving each weak 
colony a queenless package of bees 
which come from the South. The 
young bees added will cause the 
weak colony to forge ahead rapidly. 


i, 


Wintering a Two-Queen Colony 

Question: Recently I discovered that 
one of my colonies has two queens. It 
consists of a deep standard chamber in 
which is the young queen. Then there 
are two shallow supers of honey above 
it, and a deep standard chamber in which 
is the old queen. The bees use two en- 
trances. The regular one, and the air 
vent hole in the inner cover is used as 
the other entrance. I have placed an ex- 
cluder between the two shallow supers. 
My problem is how to properly care for 
the colony this winter—Sam Slouyanoff, 
Conn. 

Answer: It is possible that one of 
the queens in your two-queen colo- 
ny may disappear this fall or win- 
ter. Of course, it is also possible 
that you could winter a two-queen 
colony through successfully. At 
any rate, you have the queens sep- 
arated by an excluder. Authori- 
ties say that it is advisable to keep 
queens apart in a two-queen hive 
by means of two excluders, placing 
one below the hive having no brood 
and another above this hive. Years 
ago the late Dr. Miller said that two 
queens may be kept in a hive pro- 
viding there are one or more supers 
between them, and the queens are 
prevented from contact with each 
other through using excluders. If 
only one excluder is used, the 
queens might fight through the 
wires and one queen might sting 
the other to death. When two ex- 
cluders are used such fighting is 
impossible. Be sure that there is 
an abundance of honey in or near 
each brood chamber. 
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Editorials 





What of the Future As we _ stand 
of Beekeeping? on the thresh- 

old of a new 
year, as well as the half-century 
mark, we naturally ask ourselves 
the above question. Who is quali- 
fied to answer it correctly? Some 
of us are biased in our views and 
perhaps hesitate to voice an opin- 
ion. 

At least we are all agreed that 
beekeeping is an important part of 
agriculture because we are told on 
good authority that bees are essen- 
tial for pollinating over 50 farm 
crops. That fact alone makes bee- 
keeping an essential branch of ag- 
riculture. This simply means that 
agriculture cannot progress without 
a sufficient number of hives of bees 
to perform the pollination service 
necessary to insure normal crops of 
legumes, vegetables, and _ fruits. 
There is a shortage of honey bees 
at present. 

The city dweller who enjoys a 
nice juicy steak, say, in New York 
City, may not realize that the steak 
was made possible, in part at least, 
by honey bees pollinating the clo- 
ver blossoms that produced the 
seed from which the clover grew 
that furnished a part of the food for 
the steer that furnished the steak. 


Likewise, the carloads of fruits 
and vegetables that require insect 
pollination and which reach the 
market daily, were produced or 
reached maturity because honey 
bees and other insects were present 
and pollinated the blossoms at the 
proper time. It is said on good au- 
thority that honey bees are respon- 
sible for 82 percent of pollination 
service performed by insects. 

Unless some means other than in- 
sect visitation is devised for the 
transfer of pollen from male to fe- 
male parts of self-sterile plants, 
beekeeping will continue to be ex- 
tremely essential to agriculture. 

What about Honey — At present 
honey is not moving rapidly. There 
is a considerable amount of jams, 
jells, and syrups on the grocers’ 
shelves along with honey—all com- 
peting for the housewife’s dollar. 

The fact still remains that honey 
is in a class by itself. It is a supe- 
rior sweet, produces energy, and 
puts no tax upon the digestive sys- 
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tem. The superior qualities of hon- 
ey are not as generally known as 
they should be. Our American 
Honey Institute is doing a magnifi- 
cent job of promoting the use of 
honey — with the comparatively 
small budget on which it has to 
work. More money is needed to 
promote consumer interest in hon- 
ey in order to increase demand and 
to maintain a _ price level high 
enough to give the producer a liv- 
ing margin of profit and to encour- 
age more people to take up bee- 
keeping so that more bees may be 
available to perform the needed 
pollination. 

Our industry needs more _ thor- 
ough organization. It is hoped 
that progress will be made along 
this line during the coming nation- 
al meeting in Biloxi, Mississippi. 
(See page 42.) 

All in all, the future of our in- 
dustry, while not rosy, may be said 
to be hopeful. Our industry must 


go on. Let’s do all possible to help 
it along. 

—w 
Bee Shippers The increase in 


Protest Increased _ classification on 


Express Rates package bees 
from Class 1 to 
Class 1% which became effective 


September 9, 1949, means an ad- 
vance of 50 percent in express 
rates. 

This increase, coming at a time 
when our industry is already over- 
burdened with high production 
costs, works a hardship on shippers 
and buyers of bees. Some of the 
bee shippers of the South have pro- 
tested vigorously to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C. A letter in reply from 
the Commission states that even 
though a notice regarding the in- 
crease in express rates was posted 
for public inspection and no pro- 
tests were received, those who pro- 
test the increased rates still have 
the right at any time to bring a 
complaint against the Commission 
and such complaint will be served 
upon the express agency and in due 
time a hearing will be held for the 
accumulation of record upon which 
the Commission could base its find- 
ings and conclusions. 

Increased express rates added to 
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the costs of honey production and 
decreased honey prices appears to 
be more than our industry can 
bear. Such a situation could result 
in a decrease in hives of bees 
throughout the country. At pres- 
ent there is a dire shortage of hon- 
ey bees to perform the essential 
pollination service to insure normal 
crops. 

It is suggested that beekeepers 
and beekeepers’ associations write 
Wm. E. Lee, Chairman Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 12th and 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 
25, ©. €. 


— 

Honey Price Support‘‘There have 

been no de- 
tails released by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with respect to 
the specific price or the operation 
of a program for supporting the 
market for honey in accordance 
with a provision of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. This act includes hon- 
ey (beginning with the 1950 crop) 
in the group of designated non-ba- 
sis Agricultural Commodities which 
are to be supported through loans, 
purchases, or other operations at a 
level not in excess of 90 percent 
nor less than 60 percent of parity. 
Unless the Secretary directs that 
honey of an earlier crop shall be 
supported, the support program will 
be effective with the 1950 crop. The 
date that the crop year is to begin 
has not been announced.’’—Quoted 
from U. S. Dept. of Agri., Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
Semi-Monthly Honey Report, dated 
December 1, 1949. 


Bees Win A short time ago an 
Out Again attempt was made to 

oust bees from within 
the city limits of Buffalo, New 
York. The complainants were un- 
successful, and the beekeepers won 
out. 

Just recently a similar attempt 
was made to ban bees from Okla- 
homa City. Apparently the major- 
ity of the councilmen knew some- 
thing about the value of bees as 
pollinators of farm crops, includ- 
ing legumes, vegetables, and fruits, 
for the case was won by the bee- 
keepers. 

Many city dwellers think of hon- 
ey bees as insects that sting. They 
fail to realize the importance of 
bees to agriculture. The _ public 


needs a great deal of educating 
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along this line. It would be unfor- 
tunate for growers of fruits and 
vegetables in towns and cities if 
bees were ruled out. Honey bees 
are needed for pollination. 

We wish to again emphasize the 
importance of handling bees prop- 
erly when kept in cities and towns. 
Occasionally a beginner beekeeper 
who does not understand the be- 
havior of bees will open his hives 
on a cool day. Obviously, the bees 
resent being handled when the 
weather is cool. A beginner, and 
sometimes a more experienced bee- 
keeper, will leave a comb of honey 
outside the hive for a time when 
there is a dearth of nectar. This 
gets the bees stirred up. In some 
instances they will sting people and 
animals in the immediate vicinity. 


Hives should be opened for in- 
spection of bees only on warm days 
when nectar and pollen are being 
gathered. The bees are then quite 
gentle, as a rule, and easy to han- 
dle. It is important also that an 
apiary kept within the city limits 
be a_reasonable distance from 
dwelling houses and if the hives 
can be surrounded by a high fence 
or a row of trees or shrubs, all the 
better. This means that the bees, 
in order to fly out after nectar, 
must choose a course of flight that 
carries them up and over nearby 
objects. 

In the event that a few neigh- 
bors become somewhat disgruntled 
because of being stung or because 
they are afraid of bees, a jar or a 
few sections of honey given to such 
neighbors will usually settle all 
differences. 

<< 
County Associations As stated pre- 
and Farm Bureaus viously, coun- 
ty beekeeping 
associations throughout the country 
are a part of the backbone of our 
industry. 

To continue actively, they should 
and must have a live worthwhile 
program to stimulate interest among 
members. 

There are a number of objectives 
worthy of attainment, such as the 
control of bee and brood diseases, 
developing a demand for honey, and 
last but not least, cooperating with 
the County Farm Bureau in soil 
conservation and the program of 
pollinating farm crops. 

F. M. Dick, President of Virginia 
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State Beekeepers’ Association, in a 
talk given during the recent short 
course in Blackburn, Virginia, fa- 
vored close cooperation of county 
bee associations with County Farm 
Bureaus. 

Mr. Dick thinks beekeepers can 
do more than they are doing at 
present to sell the beekeeping in- 
dustry to the public and that the 
Farm Bureau is one medium through 
which beekeepers can work to ad- 
vantage. 

— 
If this statement 
is true, why don’t 
more people use 
honey? Answer: because they don’t 
know that honey is a carbohydrate, 
an energy food. So what? It is up 
to beekeepers and those handling 
honey to tell the world about the 
marvelous qualities of honey—es- 
pecially its energy-giving qualities. 

Not long ago the daughter of a 
beekeeper played in a girls’ basket- 
ball team. It was suggested that 
the girls eat some honey shortly be- 
fore they went on the floor to meet 
the opposing team. They did and 
of course won the game. They 
might have won had they not eaten 
any honey, but honey did give the 
girls quickly needed energy. 

When you are feeling low some 
day, just try taking some honey in 
a glass with some hot water. The 
simple sugars which are the chief 
components of honey are easily and 
quickly assimilated. That’s because 
no digestive change is necessary be- 
fore they are put to use. 

If only more people knew about 
the marvelous qualities of honey 
the comparatively small amount 
produced annually would not be 
sufficient to meet the demand. 


Upper Entrance or This question 
Winter Flight Hole of whether or 

not this upper 
entrance is advisable for winter in 
the North has been up for consider- 
ation for some time. There appear 
to be two schools of thought, the 
first being that the upper entrance 
tends to release some of the valua- 
ble heat from the colony during the 
winter months and therefore is not 
advisable. The second school of 
thought is that this upper entrance 
gives the bees an opportunity to 
take an easy and convenient flight 
during the winter when good flight 
days come. Also, this upper ‘en- 
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trance is a sort of a safety valve 
in that if the lower entrance hap- 
pens to get clogged with dead bees 
or ice, the bees have access to the 
upper entrance. Furthermore, it is 
claimed that this upper entrance 
tends to release excessive moisture 
that may accumulate in the hive 
during the cold months. 

There appear to be differences of 
Opinion as to where this upper en- 
trance, if used, should occur in the 
hive. Some prefer to have it at the 
top of the hive. Others like to have 
it about midway up the front of the 
hive. 

Furthermore, some prefer to have 
the lower entrance closed altogeth- 
er when an upper entrance is used. 
Still others like to retain a small 
restricted lower entrance when the 
upper entrance is used. 

There are differences of Opinion 
regarding the size the upper en- 
trance should be. Some use a one- 
half inch auger hole, others a five- 
eighths auger hole, and still others 
an inch auger hole. 

This upper entrance idea is by no 
means new. Langstroth used it 100 
years ago. The late J. E. Crane of 
Vermont who wrote for our col- 
umns for so many years, used an 
auger hole in the middle of the 
front of his hives during the winter. 

Most of the straw skeps still used 
in Europe are pictured as having a 
middle entrance. In one of the hon- 
ey bees’ natural habitats, a bee tree, 
the entrance usually occurs some- 
where near the middle of the cavity 
and not at the bottom. In some in- 
stances there are two entrances to 
the cavity, but in most cases only 
one. 

Here in Medina we have experi- 
mented with different sized en- 
trances and locations for upper en- 
trances and have settled on the 
five-eighths inch auger hole en- 
trance just above the hand hold in 
the upper brood chamber or food 
chamber, with a restricted main or 
bottom winter entrance. 

It is possible to have this upper 
entrance in the hand hold. How- 
ever, when handling the upper 
brood chamber during a honey flow 
when bees are leaving and enter- 
ing the hive there is a possibility of 
coming in contact with the bees and 
being stung in the hand. We are 
not claiming that this is the correct 
entrance but we like it for this lo- 
cality. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Dec. 2 
Weather: South- 
ern California has 
really had warm 
weather through 
all of November. 
All records have 
undoubtedly been 
broken for _ that 
month. Days have 
been almost con- 
sistently warm 
with the thermometer reaching well 
toward 90 degrees or even above on 
many of the days. There was one 
day of rain— November 10 — over 
most of Southern California. Any- 
where from one to two inches of 
rain fell—enough to freshen all 
plants and start the grass. But con- 
tinued dry weather since has play- 
ed havoc with the mdisture. A 
number of days light drying winds 
have blown. 

Market: There are some beekeep- 
ers who are holding their honey, 
hoping that with the passage of the 
Anderson Farm Compromise Bill 
they may be able to get more for 
their 1949 crop. But most produc- 
ers have sold independently or have 
put their honey in the hands of the 
cooperative associations. 

Miscellaneous: A _ recent trip to 
the Imperial Valley found some 
very interesting visits with bee- 
keepers. One man who was a com- 
plete stranger was called on. Af- 
ter a few minutes of visiting he ask- 
er, “Aren’t you the Mr. Andrews 
who writes for Gleanings?” He said 
that the caller looked just like the 
picture in the magazine. The writ- 
er felt quite complimented since 
that picture was taken quite a num- 
ber of years ago. 

We had a real surprise when told 
that occasionally the cantaloupes 
yield a heavy flow of nectar and 
1949 was one of those years. On- 
ions that are grown for seed also 
yield honey but that might be a 
headache for the beekeeper. 

The Imperial Valley has several 
large producers of honey. In fact, 
the country seems to be pretty well 
filled with bees. Because of the ro- 
tation of crops there it isn’t necessa- 
ry to move the bees as much as in 





some localities. One unfortunate sit- ' 
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uation is that the smaller producers 
of the Valley find it difficult to get 
locations if they want to move their 
bees. 

In November Gleanings an edi- 
torial on “Women Needed on Bee- 
keeping Programs” appears. You 
are right, Mr. Editor. Something 
should be done to get the women 
more interested in using more hon- 
ey both in cooking and on the table. 
In our opinion, as we have stated 
before, more stress should be laid 
on the health qualities of honey.— 
L. L. Andrews, Corona, California. 

A=, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Dec. 1 


Weather: Some 
weather forecast- 
ers have indicated 
that we are going 
to have a ‘“‘wet cy- 
cle’ but that the 
beginning might be 
delayed for anoth- 
er year. At the 
present time, the 
total local precipi- 
tation has’ been 
3.20 inches of 
which 3.01 inches fell during No- 
vember. The average rainfall to 
date is 2.75 inches. The precipita- 
tion for Northern California will 
vary with the location but the trend 
is similar to that of the Sacramento 
area. It might be timely to advise 
beekeepers in this section of the 
state to locate their colonies in situ- 
ations which have never been flood- 
ed by flash rains, artificial drain- 
age, or by drainage waters of the 
regular channels. (In fact, this is 
a good practice wherever bees are 
located.) Frosty mornings are be- 
coming more frequent and in many 
areas heavy fogs are fairly common 
from early morning until around 
nine or ten o’clock. These fogs add 
considerable surface moisture, es- 
pecially in shady areas where evap- 
oration is slow. 

Plant Conditions: Various weeds 
have sprouted since the last rains 
and in the valley locations fields 
are showing green again, a normal 
response to moisture after many 
dry weeks during the summer. 


Condition of Colonies: Most colo- 
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nies have gone into winter in good 
condition if they were located in 
areas where bees had access to late 
pollen and nectar sources. Some 
beekeepers reported light colonies 
taken from alfalfa seed areas, which 
is something unusual. Brood rear- 
ing all but stopped with the first 
cold spell in November and most 
colonies are broodless at this time. 
There are some indications that bee- 
keepers are looking to the future 
with more optimism since the pas- 
sage of the subsidy for honey, and 
the increase will be made in the 
spring to fill up some of the hives 
that have been allowed to remain 
empty through loss of colonies from 
natural causes. Colonies are gen- 
erally wintered on their summer 
stands, or were moved for early 
pollination services in the orchards, 
without any protection and fre- 
quently without reducing the hive 
entrances. Protection from the pre- 
vailing winds and location in sunny 
areas is desirable and_ beneficial. 
When more than two hive bodies 
are left with the bees, queen ex- 
cluders should be removed and the 
hive volume cut down by inserting 
roofing paper between the second 
and third supers so as to leave about 
an inch space at one end for the 
bees to have access to the upper 
set of combs for policing purposes. 
(In some _ instances, beekeepers 
leave queen excluders in place dur- 
ing the winter period.) This is a 
workable practice when the colony 
is strong and has sufficient stores 
in the lower brood chamber or 
where the colony forms its winter 
cluster below the excluder. Some 
California beekeepers reduce to 
one-storied hives for ease of moving 
to the orchards in late fall or early 
spring. 


The Honey Market: Reports of 
the sale of several lots of honey 
have been made since the release 
of the news concerning the honey 
subsidy. Prices received varied 
from 9 to 10% cents. Offers at 
lower levels have been made but 
most beekeepers are loath to sell 
for lower than the rumored sub- 
sidy price of 10% to 12 cents. 
Where the beekeeper has _ several 


lots of honey which vary from 
amber to white, the price fre- 
quently is averaged for the en- 
tire lot. These reports are some- 


what misleading for they do not in- 
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dicate the price paid for the top 
grades or for the different grades. 
The consensus of beekeepers at one 
meeting held recently in Southern 
California was that the present re- 
tail prices would support a price of 
around 12 cents a pound, to the 
producer, for top table grades of 
honey and that the honey price 
should be the same country wide. 
Some argued that all grades of hon- 
ey should be the same price because 
production costs are generally the 
same, but that common practice and 
use would determine the _ prices 
paid. (The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and his economic advisors are 
responsible for setting up the work- 
ing arrangement for the honey sub- 
sidy. It would be in order for rep- 
resentatives of beekeepers’ associa- 
tions to draw up their own specifi- 
cations for the way in which the 
subsidy could be operated and that 
these plans could be screened 
through the American Beekeeping 
Federation and presented to the 
proper authorities in Washington.) 


Just recently the California Fruit 
Growers were advised to ‘create a 
market for California fruit in order 
to bring prices to a paying level’. 
This could be applied to honey as 
well, for the welfare of the bee- 
keeping industry depends on a 
steady market and not on subsidies. 
The industry will be worse of: in 
the future if producer effort to sell 
honey is slowed down to a snail’s 
pace (it isn’t much above that now) 
on the false hope that the subsidy 
will take care of everything. While 
it is desirable to standardize prices 
in line with existing costs—and this 
is the function of the subsidy—the 
problem of selling the honey to the 
ultimate consumer rests heavily on 
the shoulders of the producer and 
processor and selling agencies. The 
Sioux Honey Association has been 
active in California and the North- 
west in pushing honey sales through 
local and national advertising. Their 
efforts should be commended, even 
by the independent processors. The 
American Federation and the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute are the two na- 
tional organizations which repre- 
sent the beekeeper and will do a 
good job of popularizing honey if 
the industry will give them the 
needed funds to work with.—J. E. 
Eckert, University of California at 
Davis. 
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December 5 


_ Weather: While 
rainfall during Oc- 
tober was well a- 
bove normal in 
practically all are- 
as of Texas, No- 
vember was ex- 
ceedingly dry 
with no. rainfall 
of any consequence 
reported over the 
state. The fall 
temperature’ thus 

far has been rather mild with frost 

occurring only in northwestern and 
other points of high altitude. 


Bees and Plants: With abundant 
soil moisture during the early fall, 
wild flowers were the best in sev- 
eral years and colonies generally 
gathered a good supply of both nec- 
tar and pollen. Asters and bitter- 
weed yielded especially well. <A 
nectar flow was reported from poor 
land willow (Baccharis) for the 
first time in many years. Broom- 
weed, however, in most areas yield- 
ed only sparingly. In southwest Tex- 
as fall sumac (kinnikinnick) was 
disappointing although there was a 
fair flow from white brush. Since 
the end of the fall bloom brood 
rearing is about over and colonies 
generally have plenty of young bees 
and more adequate winter stores 
than in some years. Vetch and sev- 
eral varieties of sweet clover have 
been seeded in considerable acre- 
age. In pastures, roadsides, and 
wastelands numerous seedlings of 
early spring-blooming annuals are 
becoming evident. 

Market: Retail movement of hon- 
ey has shown some improvement 
since the fall months. There is con- 
siderable range in retail prices from 
24 to 32 cents per pound glass with 
comb from 5 to 10 cents per pound 
higher. lLarge-lot sales of extract- 
ed remain slow but comb honey is 
in good demand. 

Miscellaneous: The recent Honey 
Report of the Bureau of Agricultur- 
al Economics estimates the current 
year’s honey production for Texas 
at 13,995.000 pounds which is high- 
est for both total production and 
yield per colony of record for the 
state. However, about 43 percent 
of the year’s crop remained in pro- 
ducers’ hands on September 15, 
which amount is greater than 
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the , 


total production for Texas in 1948. 
With government price support of 
honey becoming effective in 1950, 
no doubt the dumping of honey on 
the market at less than the cost of 
production will be obviated, and 
honey prices will become more sta- 
bilized. However, price support 
alone will not solve the marketing 
problem. The need remains for 
more vigorous advertising whereby 
more people are educated to the use 
of honey and its goodness in order 
that the per-capita consumption of 
honey may be raised above the 
present level of less than two 
pounds per person. Migrations of 
apiaries to various points in Texas 
are now under way. In spite of se- 
vere frost damage suffered by cit- 
rus orchards in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley last January, a con- 
siderable number of both out-of- 
state and Texas beekeepers are 
moving to the Valley expecting the 
citrus to come back.—A. H. Alex, 
College Station, Texas. 


ASS. 
TENNESSEE, December 6 
Weather’ conditions 


have been  favora- 
ble through Novem- 
ber. Bees have 
been able to consol- 
idate their stores, 
and this should 
mean good winter- 
ing, although in 
some sections of 
middle and_ west 





Tennessee the fall 
aster flow was very short. This 
may mean early feeding as the 
weather was too cool to feed after 
the aster flow. 

Some eastern parts of the state 
report the heaviest fall flow in sev- 
eral years because of plenty of 
moisture in the soil and this is nec- 
essary to insure a good flow from 
aster or any other fall nectar plant. 

Condition of Bees: In most local- 
ities there was enough nectar avail- 
able to cause late brood rearing, 
thus resulting in plenty of young 
bees to insure a good winter clus- 
ter, and in some cases, too many 
bees for the amount of stores on 
hand. If an early warm spring 
comes as we hope, this will be fine 
but should we have a late cool one, 
many colonies will die from star- 


vation. Early feeding will be nec- 
essary to prevent losses. Many box 
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hives and log gums are doomed, 
which is good riddance. 

Clover: I have never seen a bet- 
ter growth of clover at this time of 
year. Late rains and warm weath- 
er in November have enabled the 
farmer to seed much clover. If 
Mother Nature will be good to us 
in the spring of 1950 as in the fall 
months just passed, we should have 
one of the best honey flows in his- 
tory. A great acreage increase in 
clover is reported from all sections 
of the state, one county reporting 
10,000 acres of crimson clover seed- 
ed already and still sowing to De- 
cember. This county has had sev- 
eral hundred colonies of bees for 
the last year or so. The farmers 
are being made to realize the real 
value of the honey bee for seed pro- 
duction. 

Honey Sales: Most all honey of 
the light color has been sold at local 
markets. Very little is in the hands 
of producers except the darker col- 
or honey such as buckwheat, etc. 
These are moving slowly to bakers 
and commercial packers. Tennes- 
see consumes much more honey 
than it produces. There are no fig- 
ures available as yet as to the av- 
erage production per colony.—Les- 
lie H. Little, Nashville, Tennessee. 


= 
MONTANA, December 1 
Weather: We _ are 


having a few wide- 
ly scattered show- 
ers and high tem- 
peratures — 45 - 50 
degrees. The low- 
est temperature in 
the state was at 
Butte — 9 degrees. 
This has been a 
very dry year for 
the state with some 
rains in the fall and plenty at pres- 
ent. 

It is not likely that this moisture 
will save many of the honey plants 
that were bound to have suffered 
from drouth during most of the 
summer. If we have _ prolonged 
rain in the summer it germinates 
all our sweet clover and alfalfa seed 
in the waste places and makes the 
crop prospects bright for the fol- 
lowing season. 

It was cool and sufficient mois- 
ture came in April and May to help 
a lot but the dry weather later on 
left the prospect for honey plants 
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for the next season none too good. 
The legume seeds were so high in 
price that it is doubtful if enough 
were sown to take care of all that 


winter-killed last year. There was 
a shortage of irrigation water here 
and the alfalfa does not look too 
good. 

Crop: Our state shows slightly 
over last year’s production. I don’t 
quite know where the good yields 
were made. In some places reports 
show that whole yards got only 
enough honey for the winter. 

In this area bees produced 60 
pounds or more per hive. The hon- 
ey flow never lasted long enough 
to draw out many combs, nor was 
any comb honey produced. 

So many plants dried up early 
that it made a very short season. 
The short production and other 
things have been too much for sev- 


eral of our beekeepers. Two have 
sold out. 
Market: It seems that no one 


knows just what honey is worth. 
However, there is a call for honey 
in stores and some producers have 
sold about all they had in 1949. 

I have not done much selling 
of honey on the road since the 
shortage of gas. I can nearly smile 
when I think of the way pails and 
jars are selling and I have several 
hundred cases that I bought for near- 
ly half what they are now worth. 
It was fun to sell honey. It was 
like a vacation to me. When I do 
start out selling honey again I will 
try to sell to more of the restau- 
rants. We are getting letters from 
buyers now and it looks as though 
honey will be moving out soon. 

One buyer was in this area last 
week buying all he could haul on 
a small truck and trailer. Several 
loads have gone direct to stores the 


last week or two. — Parson Pile, 
Corvallis, Montana. 
==. 


MISSOURI, December 3 

Crop and Weather: The yield of 
honey from both the clovers and fall 
flowers during the past season did 
not come up to expectations. From 
all appearances we could have ex- 
pected a normal crop, as there was 
a profusion of bloom, especially 
white clover, of which there was 
more than for several years past. 

White clover started to bloom the 
10th of May. A week later it was 
in full bloom and also at the same 
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time the early summer rains com- 
menced, which seem to be a regular 
routine of weather in this part of 
the state. The rains continued past 
the middle of June. Due to these 
rains the clovers did not yield 
abundantly. It was a problem to 
get sections well filled. 

The August flow of various flow- 
ers was cut short by rain. Rain 
the first two weeks in September 
cut the flow from heartsease and 
Spanish needle. The latter part of 
September and early October were 
ideal for bee weather and the bees 
did justice to the white aster. 

Here and there in Missouri some 
beekeepers did get a nice crop of 
clover honey. Where they did, the 
rains were at a minimum. 

Precipitation during the fall 
months has been light, November 
giving us only .33 of an inch. Clover 
plants look good though, and prob- 
ably will come through in good 
shape, barring later weather which 
may affect them. 

Market: The sale of honey has 

been good, although it slowed up a 
little in November. 
_ Last spring at the annual meet- 
ing of the Missouri Apicultural So- 
ciety and Beekeepers’ Short Course 
L. F. Childers, of sulfa fame, told 
the beekeepers in his talk on Sell- 
ing Honey how not to sell honey 
cheap but rather that we should 
sell it for more. The writer took 
up the cue, selling honey from be- 
ginning of harvest till now for a 
nickel a pound more on all packs 
than he had realized before. To his 
surprise it worked. In fact, honey 
has moved better all along than it 
did during the same time in 1948. 
Whether it was the higher price or 
that people are getting back to eat- 
ing honey is hard to tell. We do 
know that people will pay a good 
price for a pack of home-grown 
honey. Then, too, 75 percent of 
our sales are chunk honey. One 
thing, though, we have noticed of 
late is that more local people are 
coming back for honey. And they 
are buying it in sixties and gallon 
lots. Here at home we are retail- 
ing extracted honey at $12.00 per 
sixty; $2.25 per 10-pound pail; and 
$1.25 per 5-pound pail. No kicks 
on the price—the customer samples 
the honey and he buys. 

Miscellaneous: Colonies seem to 
be going into winter with plenty of 
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stores and strong clusters of young 
bees. This is general over the state 
from letters I have received. 

Several years ago our main wor- 
ry was American foulbrood. Al- 
though it never was severe here, it 
kept us somewhat on nervous edge, 
the thought persisting that maybe 
some day it would hit us hard. 
Thanks to sulfa, that is a thing of 
the past. A new trouble now is 
2, 4-D. Farmers in the Missouri 
River bottom lands have used it ex- 
tensively during the past two years. 
In past years with a wet June the 
corn fields would have an abundant 
growth of heartsease. This year it 
was almost impossible to find a 
plant in a corn field. There are 
some waste places that are not 
farmed, and heartsease was grow- 
ing in abundance there. 

There was more white aster this 
year than we have ever seen in 
these parts. Maybe it will take the 
place of heartsease. Colonies are 
heavy with aster honey, plus yield- 
ing a light surplus. As the fall has 
been warm, no doubt the bees have 
cured the aster honey, so_ they 
should winter on it all right.—Carl 
Kalthoff, Lexington, Missouri. 

a 
IOWA, December 7 

Weather: Central Iowa is enjoy- 
ing mild pleasant weather up to this 
writing December 7, but it is still 
too dry. In this vicinity we are 
short 10 inches of moisture for the 
year. Other places north of us are 
claiming the ground is the driest 
in 55 years. Some wells are going 
dry. We have had only a little 
snow and that melted away about 
as fast as it fell. The northern part 
of the state at the same time had 
five inches with some rain which 
will help. The mild weather has 
been easy on coal piles and bees, 
but the dry weather is going to be 
hard on trees, grass, and perennials 
unless moisture comes before the 
ground freezes. Of course, a wet 
spring might offset the state’s gen- 
eral dryness before any widespread 
damage is done. 

Market: Most stores are well sup- 
plied with honey in a wide variety 
different sizes of containers—1, 2, 
3, and 5 lb. glass, most of which is 
neatly packed. Extracted runs ap- 
proximately 32 to 35 cents per 
pound jar, and from 86 to 98 cents 
for the 5 pound jar. Comb runs 
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from 34 to 39 cents per section. 
Most of the honey I have seen is not 
too light in color. I have seen very 
little choice white honey. If one 
likes the flavor the color matters 
little. Most amber honeys are of 
higher flavor, and the whiter honey 
is preferred by most buyers on ac- 
count of its milder flavor. I never 
thought it paid to put amber honeys 
in glass. I am talking principally 
about heartsease honey which in 
good seasons is a good producer for 
Iowa beekeepers. Some seasons it 
seems to be lighter than others, but 
it is usually pretty dark. So much 
so that it never looked good to me 
in glass. 

There are many people who like 
the flavor of the darker honeys and 
those customers should be cherish- 
ed by the beekeeper who has them. 
Put dark honey in tin containers— 
5 or 10 pound pails—not glass. The 
color will never sell it, so why show 
its faults? Let the customers taste 
it—if they like it they will buy it. 
Most people who buy honey know 
little of its source and not much 
about the different flavors. My ex- 
perience has been that the average 
merchant, especially in the super 
markets, can’t explain to a custom- 
er what the flavor of the honey is 
or from what flowers it was made, 
so the customer buys hit or miss. 
But I have noticed one thing—if 
there is white honey alongside of 
dark honey the white honey will be 
sold first. 

The market is somewhat draggy. 
Some honey is being sold but there 
is only a moderate demand. I can’t 
see anything in sight that would 
cause beekeepers to look forward to 
any better prices or demand. There 
was considerable old honey carried 
over from last year and Iowa’s 1949 
crop exceeded last year’s. crop. 
Plenty of sugar and the price of 
corn syrup reduced considerably 
from what it was, has helped to 
stagnate honey sales. This has hap- 
pened before and it will largely be 
up to the individual beekeeper to 
figure the best way out of a bad 
situation. 

Miscellaneous: The flow in these 
parts has been spotted. While some 
harvested a good flow, others har- 
vested very little. Feeding will have 
to be done. We are hoping that we 
will be able another year, to give 
more favorable reports from Cen- 
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tral Iowa than we have the past 
few years—wW. S. Pangburn, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 


— 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, December 5 

Weather: The first snowfall of 
the season locally arrived yester- 
day, possibly bringing to a close the 
longest mild fall season in years. 
Beekeepers have enjoyed an ideal 
season for packing and feeding and 
there can be no alibis on that score. 
In our own experience colonies 
have gone into winter very strong 
in bees and for a while it appeared 
to be a very difficult proposition to 
cut them down to one story in size 
which is our favored method for 
wintering. In our locality this gives 
good results. Packing costs and 
feeding are reduced to a minimum. 
First supers for fruit bloom go on 
the hives about April 15 and some 
such colonies this past spring were 
filling three stories by May 10. 

Honey Crop: According to offi- 
cial estimates the total honey pro- 
duction for the province in 19- 
49 was slightly under the million 
pound mark which is below the 
normal average. Weather conditions 
were favorable but in the alfalfa 
sections of the Interior ideal haying 
weather meant that the bees had 
little chance at the blossoms of at 
least the first cutting. Fast trac- 
tors and pick-up hay balers make 
very short work of harvesting t'.e 
hay crop when conditions are right. 
The beekeeper seems to profit most 
when showery weather delays the 
operation. 

Prices: For our B. C. honey the 
demand is good. Prices have held 
up surprisingly well despite what 
looks like distress selling on the 
part of some Alberta producers re- 
sulting in prices 30 percent below 
what we ourselves are getting for 
our honey displayed side by side in 
the same stores. There would ap- 
pear to be no real necessity for 
lower prices as costs of operation 
are going to be higher in 1950. 

Miscellaneous: Currency devalu- 
ation means that package bees will 
cost us at least 10 percent more 
while higher express rates now in 
effect will be a further tax. The to- 
tal result may easily mean as great 
a decline in 1950 in the number of 
producing colonies as that of this 
present season from 1948. 

Much discussion is created by the 
use of the word “pasteurizer” as ap- 
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plied to honey treated by the Dyce 
process. It is felt by many that the 
use of the term is apt to create an 
erroneous impression in the mind of 
the consumer knowing that milk is 
pasteurized in order to guard 
against possible spread of serious 
diseases. Pasteurization is consid- 
ered by some as being responsible 
for a loss of vitamins in milk. We 
occasionally receive inquiries from 
customers for the natural unpas- 
teurized product. 

Honey is associated with the 
freshness and daintiness of the flow- 
ers but the mere use of the word 
pasteurization in connection with 
our product would effectively dis- 
pell any such romantic or glamor- 
ous appeal.—G. F. Pearcey, Kelow- 
na, B. C. 

—w 
ONTARIO, December 12 
This is the in-be- 


tween season of 
the beekeeper’s 
' year, and conse- 
quently there is 
little of interest 
' to report. It is a 
i time when we 


can look back and 
make note of mis- 
takes made last 
year, and make plans for the sea- 
son ahead. I think most beekeep- 
ers realize that some serious think- 
ing is in order. Conditions over 
the next few years are likely to be 
considerably different from, and 
more difficult than, those of the 
past seven or eight years. Agri- 
culture, and that includes apicul- 
ture, has just come through a pros- 
perous period. But has it occurred 
to anyone to wonder why agricul- 
tural prosperity seems possible on- 
ly when wars ravage the earth and 
destroy untold lives and property? 
In war time millions of men and 
women are withdrawn from pro- 
ductive effort to build up the arm- 
ed services, but they still must be 
fed, clothed, and serviced. Artifi- 
cial scarcity and abnormal demand 
is created and prices soar. Increas- 
ed capacity to produce, through 
mechanization, is the natural con- 
sequence. When the crisis is over 
our increased productive capacity 
remains and we commence to be 
plagued by surpluses. Our so-call- 
ed, but misnamed, free enterprise 





system, which we have been taught 
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to worship, cannot operate except 
as it makes a profit. 

When goods become plentiful and 
cheap to the point where there is 
plenty for all and to spare, and no 
profit can be made, we have labor 
layoffs, young animals destroyed, 
crops plowed down, cargoes of or- 
anges dumped into the ocean, cof- 
fee burned in locomotives, potatoes 
piled in mountainous heaps, satu- 
rated with oil so they cannot be 
used, and left to rot. And this 
when millions throughout the 
world have lived for generations 
on a bare subsistence diet. Until 
the brains that produced the atomic 
bomb and other hideous engines of 
destruction can solve what should 
be the simple problem of transfer- 
ring food from areas where sur- 
pluses exist to those where under- 
nourishment is the rule, so long will 
Communism cast its accursed shad- 
ow over the free world. The F.A.O 
of the U.N. is trying to come to 
grips with the problem, but if they 
are to succeed some of our cher- 
ished ideas may have to be chucked 
overboard. 

Honey is moving steadily, if slow- 
ly, so I have been told. Prices are 
down, but still adequate if the bee- 
keeper watches his costs and handles 
his colonies for maximum produc- 
tion. The inevitable result of declin- 
ing prices is becoming evident. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports a considerable decrease in 
numbers of both beekeepers and 
colonies throughout Canada. 

Today, December 12th, the tem- 
perature stands at 50 degrees in the 
shade — higher in the sun. The 
bees are flying where apiaries have 
full exposure to the sun, which is 
all to the good. The early part of 
December gave us some. severe 
weather with several inches of 
snow, and more cold weather prom- 
ised, but meanwhile we are enjoy- 
ing the balmy weather while it 
lasts. 

Next month I hope to have some 
of the highlights of the Ontario 
Convention held on December 19, 
20, and 21, which will be too late 
for inclusion in this issue.—Allan 
T. Brown, Peterborough, Ontario. 

*x* * ke ke * 


A word to War Veterans: When 
you receive your National Service 
Life Insurance — ‘Use it Wisely — 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds”. 
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Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss., where the annual meeting of the American Beekeeping 
Federation will be held in January, 1950.—Photo by Walter Wright, Biloxi, Miss. 


Come to Biloxi, Mississippi 


Come to Biloxi, Mississippi, on 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
for the annual meeting of the 
American Beekeeping Federation, 
January 16, 17, 18, and 19. The 
beautiful Buena Vista Hotel will be 
headquarters for the convention. 

In connection with the annual 
meeting of the Federation will be 
meetings of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
in charge of this year’s president, 
Mrs. Carl E. Killion, the Board of 
the American Honey Institute, the 
Bee Inspectors of America, Bee 
Industries of America, and other in- 
terested groups. There also will be 
an outstanding exhibit of packaged 
honey, beekeeping equipment, and 
results of the pollination services of 
honey bees to agriculture. 

Meetings of all permanent com- 
mittees of the Federation and the 
above named groups will be held 
Monday, January 16, and Tuesday 
morning, January 17. The conven- 
tion program starts Tuesday noon, 


January 17, and extends through 
Wednesday and_ until Thursday 
noon, January 19. On Thursday 


afternoon the newly elected Board 
of Directors and officers of the 
Federation will hold their first 
meeting of 1950. 

Your program at Biloxi is divid- 
ed into three phases. Every phase 
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of the program is important to each 
and every person engaged in or 
connected with the bee and honey 
industry. They are: Organization, 
Marketing, and Pollination. 

Organization is the greatest prob- 
lem confronting the beekeeping in- 
dustry—it is the chief purpose of 
the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion. At Biloxi, this phase will in- 
clude the  pre-convention group 
meetings, the reports of the presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, an ad- 
dress by H. M. Bain, a member of 
the Farm Credit Administration 
who has been vitally interested in 
the honey industry for many years, 
entitled ‘‘Organization in Today’s 
Economy”, the adoption of resolu- 
tions, and the election of officers 
for 1950. 

Marketing is the second greatest 
problem confronting the honey in- 
dustry. Our Ladies’ Auxiliary takes 
the lead in this phase of our pro- 
gram at Biloxi. Tuesday evening 
the men will join the ladies in the 
first joint meeting of both groups 
to be held. This important occa- 
sion will start with a Sea Food 
Jamboree! This will be the out- 
standing meeting of the entire con- 
vention. When you enter the din- 
ing hall you will be dressed in a 
large apron for the event, for you 
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are going to be treated to a large 
mound of shrimp—all you can eat 
—plus all the trimmings. And the 
fun, food, and fellowship will be 
combined with the best of the con- 
vention’s program. Mrs. Harriett 
M. Grace, Director of the American 
Honey Institute, has consented to 
be the principal speaker of the eve- 
ning and will tell of the part that 
the American Honey Institute plays 
in our marketing program—a part 
that is vitally important to the en- 
tire industry. Following the talk 
by Mrs. Grace, Mrs. Walter T. Kel- 
ley will tell of her trip to Europe 
during the past summer, and Henry 
Schaefer of Wisconsin will show 
the new color-sound film which he 
made for the Sioux Honey Associ- 


ation. A grand time and an excel- 
lent program is planned for all. 
Reservations for this occasion 


should be made either with Mrs. 
Carl E. Killion, President, Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, Paris, Illinois; or with 
Glenn O. Jones, Atlantic, Iowa, as 
soon as possible. 


S. R. Smith, Director of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch of the US. 
D.A., will bring to us a two-fisted 
talk on what is wrong with the 
marketing of honey. If you do not 
like to be told frankly and pointed- 
ly how the honey industry is failing 
in its marketing effort, you had 
better sit this one out. R. B. Will- 
son, Chairman of the Honey Utili- 
zation Committee, will report on 
the activities of his committee and 
bring to us a first-hand story of our 
export markets as found by him in 
Europe during the past summer. 
Then we are bringing to you an au- 
thority on marketing problems who 
is completely outside of the honey 
industry, T. M. Patterson, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
Jackson, Mississippi. We have ask- 
ed Mr. Patterson to apply his exten- 
sive knowledge and experience to 
our delectable product—honey. 


On Wednesday afternoon Jas. I. 
Hambleton, Chief of the Division of 
Bee Culture, will tell of his experi- 
ences in attending the International 
Bee Meeting in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, during the year. Mr. Ham- 
bleton spent six weeks touring dif- 
ferent countries in Europe, visiting 
with scientists and officials, and 
will bring to the convention in Bi- 
loxi an interesting and worthwhile 
message. 
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On Thursday morning we turn to 
Pollination as a part of beekeeping, 
for this is the title of a talk to be 
given by the Chairman of the Hon- 
ey and Pollen Plants Committee of 
the Federation, Dr. S. W. Edge- 
combe, Head of the Department of 
Horticulture, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College. We then will intro- 
duce to you Grover F. Brown, Chief 
Agronomist of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, U.S.D.A., who knows 
the important part that honey bees 
play in the Government’s programs 
of conservation, soil fertility, and 
the retirement of cash-crop lands 
to grasses and legumes, through 
pollination of legumes and other 
plants. 


Come to Biloxi to contribute to 
building a better beekeeping indus- 
try for yourself and for posterity. 
This is where, largely through reso- 
lutions, the policies and the pro- 
gram of the American Beekeeping 
Federation is established. This is 
your opportunity to contribute to 
the future program of the beekeep- 
ing industry—by voice and by vote. 
This is where you will elect the of- 
ficers and the Board of Directors 
for 1950. This is where many im- 
portant decisions will be made. 
Here is where you likely will first 
hear the final details of the price 
support program, for many attend- 
ing the Biloxi meeting will come 
there from an industry conference 
in Washington. This is where pro- 
posed new grades for honey will be 
aired. You cannot afford to not 
be in Biloxi in January. 


Come to Biloxi to enjoy yourself. 
We need only quote from the recent 
article in the Saturday Evening 
Post: ‘‘Nowhere does so delightful 
a languor, distilled of sunshine and 
sea winds, possess the spirit more 
completely than in Biloxi; and no- 
where save on the Gulf can a swim- 
mer paddle about in the salt water, 
sniffing. the fragrance of magnolia 
blossoms while a mocking bird 
sings to him from a clump of cam- 
phor trees. The gentleness of the 
winds and the fecund nature of the 
almost tideless waters which lave 
the city’s shores, Biloxi considers 
its most priceless civic assets.” 

Come to Biloxi for fun and fel- 
lowship, for your own benefit, to 
help contribute to building a _ bet- 
ter beekeeping industry, and for 


_ enjoyment.—Roy A. Grout. 
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A Talk to Beginners 


The House the Bees Live In 

A colony of bees is a little city 
in itself. It has regular streets and 
alleys for the passage of its inmates 
and those streets are kept clean. In 
some respects it is like the human 
kind but in another way it is organ- 
ized on a different scheme that has 
for its goal the survival of the fit- 
test irrespective of ethical or moral 
rights. 

The house (the bee city) the bees 
live in is air cooled, or more exact- 
ly air conditioned, in hot weather. 
The temperature inside is always 
the same, no matter how oppres- 
sively hot it is outside. It is thought 
that for thousands of years bees 
have known and used the science 
of ventilation and air conditioning. 
The wise man has said, “Thou slug- 
gard, go to the ant.” If he had said, 
“Go to the bees,” he would have 
been wiser. 

In the bee city there is no mayor 
or city manager, no city council, no 
political boss, and while there is a 
queen, she does not direct its poli- 
cies nor its destinies. Nevertheless, 
in all the realm of nature there is 
not a more efficient organization. 
Its police force is the best in the 
world—not for regulating the in- 
mates of the city but to keep out 
the burglars, the thugs, and the 
racketeers. Let one of these ap- 
proach the city and he will be so 
severely treated that he will retreat 
in utter rout. 

The inmates are all for one and 
one for all. There is perfect coop- 
eration and unity of action. There 
are no jealousies, no strifes for po- 
litical preferment, no unions, and 
no strikes. They cooperate and do 
not fight among themselves. They 
are intensely patriotic, and if need 
be will fight their enemies. Their 
prowess is not questioned by any 
living thing that creeps, walks, or 
flies. Even man has a most whole- 
some respect for them. Man must 
deal with them if at all on their 
terms. 

Their scheme for the division of 
labor is the best in the world. Ev- 
ery worker knows her precise job 
and does it without being told or 
shown by a superior, for there is 
no superior. 

In this bee city there is no unem- 
ployment problem. Nor is there 
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any unemployment or old-age pen- 
sion. None is needed. The popu- 
lation of this bee city is carefully 
regulated to the seasons and the 
amount of work to be done. This 
means, Of course, a perfect scheme 
of birth control. When depression 
or a bad season comes the bee city 
stops raising more babies. When 
there is danger of a city starving, 
the control bees will dump the half- 
grown babies (bees in larval form) 
out of the city gate to die. If any 
of the full-grown youngsters are 
crippled, sick, or not fully devel- 
oped, they too are shoved out of 
the city to die. In addition to all 
this, the old workers whose wings 
are worn out by toil are made to 
leave the city. If they do not go 
out voluntarily they are kicked out. 
What is the use, they say, of rais- 
ing a lot of babies or cripples and 
keeping a lot of old folks who can’t 
work any more? To feed the un- 
born and those that can’t work 
might mean that all would starve. 
Every one works but father (the 
drone), and even he is ruthlessly 
kicked out when his services are no 
more needed. 

If the queen does not rule or 
boss, what does she do? She lays 
all the eggs, one or two thousand a 
day, and if she falls down on the 
job, she too is kicked out and an- 
other takes her place. The slogan 
is efficiency. If you don’t work or 
can’t keep up your end of the job 
in that bee city you shall not eat 
and so the halt, lame, and _ ineffi- 
cient must die that others may live; 
and so the slaughter of the innocent 
goes on. This, in short, is the po- 
litical economy of the bee city. 

Interesting Facts about Bees 

There are from 30,000 to 75,000 
inmates in the bee city known as a 
colony. 

The Queen 

Normally there is but one queen 
bee in a colony or city. 

As a rule, two queens do not get 
along peaceably in the same city at 
the same time. One usually kills 
the other. 

Queen mother and queen daugh- 
ter, however, may live peaceably 
together for some weeks, but moth- 
er-in-law and daughter-in-law, nev- 
er. 

When two queen bees start fight- 
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ing they not only try to sting each 
other but they will pull each oth- 


er’s hair in real woman fashion. 
The queen stings only a rival 
queen. 


A queen bee can lay her own 
weight of eggs in one day. In the 
first two months in the spring she 
will lay from 300 to 1000 eggs a 
day, and in the next month, or just 
before the main honey flow, she 
may lay 2000 eggs a day. She can 
be the mother of 100,000 workers 
(undeveloped females) in one bee 
hive. If the old bees did not die 
off at the age of a month or six 
weeks in the height of the honey 
flow she might have twice that 
number. 

The same egg that will produce a 
queen will produce a worker bee in 
21 days. The larva of the worker 
bee is fed a coarser food by the 
nurse bees in the hive and for that 
reason it is not developed into a 
perfect female like the queen and 
not so quickly. In this way the 
bees can of their own will produce 
either a queen bee or a worker bee 
from one and the same egg. 


The Workers 

The life of a worker bee in the 
Northern States, where winters are 
cold, may be six to eight months, 
extending over the less active sea- 
son of the year—fall, winter, and 
early spring. But a- worker bee 
hatched just at the honey-gather- 
ing season in summer is likely to 
wear out its wings and life in a few 
weeks in the intense work of filling 
the hive with honey. It often falls 
exhausted outside the hive and 
there dies. If it does not leave the 
hive the younger bees push it out 
of the hive as of no further use. If 
the old bees attempt to go back the 
young ones without gratitude or con- 
science pick them up, carry them 
on wing perhaps a half mile, and 
then drop them. They can’t walk 
back. They can’t fly back, so they 
die. 

The bees that gather the surplus 
crop of honey do not eat it. The 
bees that eat it did not gather it be- 
cause the generations change _ so 
rapidly. But the colony lives on. 


Drones 
A drone, which is a male bee, 
has no father but, strange to say, 
he always has a grandfather (a ma- 


ternal grandfather). The queen bee ' 
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lays an unfertilized egg to produce 
a drone—a clear case of partheno- 
genesis or virgin birth. 


The drone bee is not permitted 
by the worker bees to ever live 
more than one summer season. He 
dies after mating the queen, or is 
driven out of the city or killed by 
the worker bees at the close of the 
honey-gathering season to save 
boarding him. He is a happy loaf- 
er, never working, always fed by 
others, a regular ‘“‘man-about-town” 
until fall comes—and then sudden- 
ly nobody cares for father. 


The drones are always killed off 
or starved by the bees themselves 
after the main honey flow unless 
the hive is queenless or has an un- 
mated queen. 


Bees to Carry a Pound of Honey 

Actual weighings have shown 
that it takes about 20,000 bees to 
bring in a pound of nectar, which 
will make about one-fourth as 
much honey. It would, therefore, 
take 80,000 bees to bring in enough 
nectar, when evaporated and modi- 
fied by bees, to equal a pound of 
heney. It has been estimated that 
it takes 80,000 more bees to evap- 
orate and modify four pounds of 
nectar into honey. According to 
these figures it takes 160,000 bees 
to gather and prepare a pound of 
honey in a given period of a few 
hours or a day. 


The average flying distance for a 
bee load may be a mile and a half. 
If one bee could gather enough nec- 
tar (four pounds) to make one 
pound of honey it would have to 
make 80,000 trips of one mile each, 
or fly a distance equal to more 
than three times around the globe. 


Why Honey in Place of 
Other Sweets 

The sweet found in flowers is not 
honey, but similar to sweetened 
water. It is called nectar. Honey 
is the nectar of flowers, gathered, 
evaporated, and modified by the 
bees. 

Nectar is chemically the same as 
cane sugar, but when the bees store 
it in their combs and seal it over 
it is converted into real honey, con- 
sisting of what is known as invert 
sugar, or about equal parts of levu- 
lose and dextrose, which means 
that it is in such a form that it can 
be absorbed into the human system 
without change. 
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Report of Kentucky Bee Meeting 


The Kentucky State Beekeepers’ 
Association held a birthday party 
on Friday evening, December 9, 
commemorating the Association’s 


35th anniversary. An enjoyable 
evening which never lagged was 
the reward of all who attended. 

Harry Walters, Commissioner of 
Agriculture for the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, was unable to attend, 
but his place on the program was 
ably filled by Mr. Anderson who is 
Mr. Walters’ assistant. 

Chester Sheppard, State Bee In- 
spector from Brownstown, Indiana, 
District 11, was on hand and spoke 
of his varied experiences in inspec- 
tion work. 

Mr. Parks and Mr. Frazer of the 
G. B. Lewis Co., and Wm. Brown 
of The A. I. Root Co. were at the 
party and each was called upon for 
a few words. 

After the speeches and short bus- 
iness meeting the movie “Birth of 
a Queen” was shown. The film was 
enjoyable and was very well re. 


ceived. Refreshments were served. 

With the inspection program in 
mind, one of the members suggest- 
ed at one time during the evening 
that “Kentucky was like the cow’s 
tail—always behind’. Be that as 
it may, the Kentucky State Asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated on its 
progressiveness in beekeeping edu- 
cation. Their educational trailer is 
an example of their activities in 
the field. The trailer is a large 
aluminum one and its sides open 
for display purposes. The trailer 
carries beekeeping equipment for 
interested spectators to look over 
and free literature is given out. 
During 1949 the trailer visited the 
Jefferson County and State Fair. 
On Farmers’ Day at the State Fair 
there were 10,000 visitors. A loud- 
speaker helped to draw attention 
to this interesting and important 
exhibit. More funds are needed to 
carry on this work so anyone still 
in a Christmas spirit can help a 
good cause here. 


a hf rr 


WES OSBORN SEZ, 

Howdy, folks! S’pose 
you all saw in September Gleanings 
(page 583) where Editor Deyell re- 
ported on the Illinois summer meet- 
in’ at Mt. Sterling, Ill. Jack sez 
(quote), Wesley Osborn thinks that 
honey should be graded on color 
rather than on flavor (end quote). 
Well, folks, I’m just about the most 
peeculyer beekeeper you ever see, 
but that reeport ain’t quite what I 
aimed at. My English probly was 
wanderin’ that day, cause what I 
wanted to say, was why use color 
or flavor as a grade? Honey is 
honey, IF it conforms to certain 
specifications. U. S. Grade A or 
U.S. Fancy may be honey of any 
color, and any flavor of the infinite 
variety the bees gather. Every hon- 
ey-eater has his flavor preference, 
but his preference does not make 
this honey higher in grade or tops 
in quality over (honeys of other 
colors and flavors. It amuses me 
no end to read the claims made in 
some honey ads. Reckon you can’t 
blame anyone for pluggin’ his own 
product, tho’. We better all get busy 
doin’ a little pluggin’ of our own, 
rememberin’ that color is usually 
just an indication of the flavor, and 
that any flavor that someone likes 
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is GOOD HONEY. Learn a lesson 
from the ice cream trade. 

Now a word about our Federa- 
tion. We did a good job of over- 
hauling ship at St. Louis. We staff- 
ed our ship ably. Then what? Have 
we, the crew, come through in sup- 
port of the splendid work our offi- 
cers are doing to promote the wel- 
fare of our industry? Let’s stop 
calling what we pay in support of 
the Federation “contributions”’! 
Contributions is something you 
give to make somebody feel good 
(mostly me and you, sometimes the 
other fellow), and you give when 
and how you feel like. Member- 
ship in the American Beekeeping 
Federation is mandatory on the 
part of every beekeeper, if the ut- 
most progress is to be made for 
beekeeping and for honey. The 
price for membership can easily be 
determined by any beekeeper, and 
each one knows that he pays no 
more than any other’ beekeeper 
with the same number of colonies. 
Let’s get busy! I bet Jones has 
some blank receipts left he will be 
glad to fill in with our names. 

Happy New Year to you all! See 
you in Biloxi. 

Wesley W. Osborn 
Hillsboro, Illinois 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


January first brings thoughts of 
many things. The more conscien- 
tious make well-intended resolu- 
tions; the more meticulous review 
the past year before venturing to 
tackle the next; the more athletic 
throng to the Rose Bowl, Gator 
Bowl, Sugar Bowl, Orange Bowl, 
Cotton Bowl.... 

What we need is a Honey Bowl! 

Yes, football is the sport of the 
day. 
But all you Honey producers who 
know your football maneuvers so 
well—just how well do you know 
your Honey maneuvers? 

Honey producers are one huge 
team pitted against another, equal- 
ly as huge and certainly as clever 
—the team called ‘‘True Competi- 
tion’. This opposing team is a sea- 
soned one carrying a lot of weight 
and finding much of its strength in 
its uncanny ability to shift suddenly 
into unexpected positions. 

The strength of the Honey team 
is measured by the same traits that 
belong to all strong teams—its ver- 
satility, its cooperative team spirit, 
its timing, its balance, its tricky 
players. Each individual member 
must realize his responsibility to 
the team as a whole; he knows that 
if his Opposition man isn’t blocked 
out the play will be fouled up, and 
no yardage gained. He knows his 
position; he plays it to the best of 
his ability. He is alert, poised, and 
responsive. 

Now, how valuable a man are 
you on the Honey team? Do you 
work your hardest on behalf of your 
collective team to secure that elu- 
sive ball, the potential market? Or 
are you going to let the opposition 
have it? 

A new year is a good time to re- 
value your position in the Honey 
industry, to review how well you 
performed in 1949, to plan your 
new plays for 1950. Honey is a 
product with great consumer ap- 
peal; the name _ itself commands 
respect. Its golden color lends it- 
self to fresh-looking, attractive 
packaging; its comparative stabil- 
ity relieves the beekeeper of the 
worry of a perishable food. 
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So the beekeeper starts out with 
several points in his favor. From 
there on, the struggle against com- 
petition from other products is 
equal. 

It is that extra effort that puts 
One strong team ahead of another. 
With a good product to back up the 
line plus a little extra effort on the 
part of each beekeeper, the Honey 
team should have no trouble roll- 
ing up a decisive victory. What 
does that “little extra effort’? con- 
sist of? In the Honey business, just 
this: 

A sincere effort to uncover all 
Honey markets in your locality. 

A good, neat packaging job on 
your Honey to give it a fair chance 
in the market. 

A real effort to educate the home- 
maker to the uses of Honey. Amer- 
ican Honey Institute leaflets are the 
cheapest, best answer to this idea. 

A willingness to cooperate with 
your fellow beekeeper and to feel 
a part of the Honey industry as a 
whole. 

An all-out push for Honey promo- 
tion with active support of the 
American Honey Institute. 

Fortified with these requirements, 
let’s go out there and fight! 


* ¢ &e * &€ 





A bear trapped and then shot with a 300 
Savage rifle by Martin Rackow last July. 
Bear are quite plentiful around Goodrich, 
Wisconsin. Two years ago he shot one 
weighing 400 pounds.—Photo sent in by 
Louis Rackow, Goodrich, Wisconsin. 
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Just News 





The Westchester County (New 
York) Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting 
at 2:30 p.m. on Sunday, January 
15, at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 
Lockwood Avenue., New Rochelle, 
New York. Election of officers for 
the coming year will take place at 
this meeting, so all members are 
urged to attend. After the meet- 
ing movies will be shown and re- 
freshments will be served. Visi- 
tors are always welcome.—B. F. 
Miller, Publicity. 

* *£ & & 

The Erie County (Ohio) Beekeep- 
ers’ Association has recently been 
organized with R. L. Livermore of 
Collins, Ohio, as President, Wilson 
Mitchell of Castalia as Vice- Presi- 
dent, and Al Roeser of Sandusky as 
Secretary-Treasurer. Dues are $1.00 
per year and meetings are held the 
first Friday evening of each month 
in the Sandusky Court House. 

* * 

The Oregon State Beekeepers’ 
Association held their annual meet- 
ing on December 2 and 3 in the 
Public Service Building in Port- 
land, Oregon. For the coming year 
former City Commissioner J. E. 
Bennett was elected president. J. 
O. Kane of Banks, Oregon, was re- 
elected vice-president, and Geo. J. 
Church of Portland, secretary and 
treasurer. Herman Menke of Wash- 
ington State College discussed the 
bee poison problem, and Dr. H. A. 
Scullen of Oregon State College de- 
scribed his eastern trip. The next 
meeting may be a joint one with the 
Washington State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation to be held in Vancouver, 
Washington, on dates yet to be fix- 
ed.—John F. Erickson, Publicity. 

* * *& & 

Allen Latham’s wt Book—Six- 
ty-five years is a long time to be 
interested in one subject whether 
it be as a hobby, avocation, or vo- 
cation. This book covers these years 
of experience during the latter part 
of which the avocation became a 
vocation of commercial honey pro- 
ducing and queen rearing. Mr. La- 
tham designed a score of bee hives, 
won a name for himself by selling 
comb honey sandwiches at fairs, 
secured strained honey by mashing 
the combs on a screen to drain, and 
wound up with a 45-frame extrac- 
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tor. A rugged individualist, he did 
not follow beaten paths, preferring 
to seek methods adapted to his own 
needs and manner of procedure. 
Hale Publishing Co., Hapeville, Ga., 
188 pages, price, $2.95. 

* * k 


Improved Breeding Stock to be 
Made Available— The Honey Bee 
Improvement Cooperative Associa- 
tion has requested a joint meeting 
with American Bee Breeders’ As- 
sociation at the Biloxi meeting to 
discuss plans for the distribution of 
breeding stock. The results with 
test queens in the hands of honey 
producers during the past two sea- 
sons give ample foundation for 
making stock available to commer- 
cial queen producers. The direc- 
tors of the HBICA have discussed 
preliminary plans with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The reaction 
of the queen breeders and their rec- 
ommendations will be considered 
before details of the plans can be 
made public.—Chas. A. Reese, Sec- 
retary, Honey Bee Improvement 
Cooperative Assn. 

* *£ *k & 

Ohio State Winter Meeting was 
held in Columbus on December 14. 
Seymour Bailey, state apiarist, re- 
ported 112,453 colonies in 14,2i0 
apiaries inspected this past season, 
with a comparatively low precent- 
age of disease — 2.336 percent 
which is lower than 1948. 

Chas. A. Reese, Extension Apiar- 
ist, spoke on honey grades and 
mentioned a new classification that 
will be forthcoming in the near fu- 
ture—following a meeting in Wash- 
ington. Honey will be referred to 
as having a certain percentage of 
soluble solids instead of having a 
water or moisture content. 

Emerson Long was appointed to 
represent the Ohio Association at 
the coming Biloxi meeting. 

The old constitution and by-laws 
of the Ohio State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation were revamped and a new 
constitution adopted. Officers elect- 
ed for 1950 are Wm. T. Gran, Jr. 
of Perrysburg, Ohio, President; Roy 
Hiltner of North Creek, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Walter Thomas of Me- 
dina, Secretary- Treasurer. 

* *¢ & ££ € 


Conrad Freund of Cleveland, 


Ohio, an active member of the Cuy- 
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ahoga County Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, died on Friday, December 16, 
at the age of 71. 


* * * * * 


Mrs. Robert E. Foster, wife of 
Robert E. Foster, former state api- 
arist of Florida, passed away early 
Friday morning, September 23, 19- 
49. Mrs. Foster was president of 
the ladies’ auxiliary of the Florida 
State Beekeepers’ Association for 
several years, and the Cosmos Club 
of Gainesville. She was active in 
the First Methodist Church. She 
was born in 1887 in Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. The Fosters moved to 
Florida from Colorado. 

* ek kK * 

Annual Meeting of Apiary In- 
spectors of America at Biloxi, Mis- 
Sissippi on Jan. 16 and 17, 1950.— 
As usual the Apiary Inspectors of 
America will hold their meeting at 
the same place and just prior to 
that of the American Beekeeping 
Federation. This year the Federa- 
tion meetings begin at noon Janu- 
ary 17, giving the Apiary Inspec- 
tors one and one-half days. 

Because of lack of funds for tak- 
ing care of extra activities, officials 
of the Division of Bee Culture, U. S. 
D. A., decided they could not par- 
ticipate in holding a school this 
year for the Apiary Inspectors. 

The meeting at Biloxi will be in 
the heart of the deep South. Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana ship approximately 800,000 
pounds of package bees and 600,000 
queens to all parts of the country 
each year—about 70 percent of all 
shipments made. 

Some of the older and better- 
known diseases are causing greater 
losses and at least one little-known 
disease of adult bees is attracting 
more attention. 

A thorough understanding of the 
problems involved and methods by 
which they may be handled is nec- 
essary in developing policies that 
each state adopts in its efforts to 
protect the beekeeping industry. 

Our meetings which come before 
those of the Federation permit of 
free and uninterrupted discussion. 
Your vresence is needed. 

Conferences with other officials 
promote better understanding and 
good will. These contacts result in 
developing a cooperative relation- 


ship enabling more effective ad--°- 


ministration under our respective 
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regulations to the end that the bee- 
keeping industry and agriculture 
will benefit by our work. 
Headquarters: Buena Vista Ho- 
tel, Biloxi. Other hotels: White- 
house and Edgewater Gulf. 
Program: James I. Hambleton, or 
representative, will give us the lat- 
est developments on bee diseases. 
A representative from each state is 
requested to outline briefly the reg- 
ulations and policies under which 
he operates. Discussion concerning 
greater uniformity in regulations is 
due to come up; also committee re- 
port on constitution and by-laws. 


L. H. Little, Vice-President of the 
American Bee Breeders’ Associa- 
tion at Shelbyville, Tennessee, will 
talk on the subject ‘‘The Relation- 
ship of ABBA to the Inspection 
Service’’.—J. A. Munro, President, 
Fargo, North Dakota; F. L. Thomas, 
Secretary - Treasurer, College Sta- 
tion, Texas, December 5, 1949. 
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The Kansas State Beekeepers’ 
Program on February 1, 1950 in 
Room 102 of Fairchild Hall at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, is as follows: 


R. L. Parker, Professor of Apiculture, 
Kansas State College and State Apiarist, 
Kansas Entomological Commission, Pre- 
siding. 
9:00 a.m. Apiary Inspection in 1949 
R. L. Parker 

9:15a.m. Present Problems in Marketing 
Carl E. Killion, Honey Produc- 
er and Chief Apiary Inspector, 
Paris. Illinois. 

10:00 a.m. Establishing an Apiary 
Roland L. Fischer, Graduate 
Assistant, Department of Ento- 
mology, Kansas State College. 

10:45a.m. Alfalfa Pollination and Seed 
Setting—W. Franklin, In- 
structor, Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

1:30 p.m. Fundamentals of Comb Honey 
Production—Carl E. Killion. 

2:00 p.m. Strengthen the Beekeeping In- 
dustry in Kansas—Lawrence 
Cunningham, President, Kansas 
State Beekeepers’ Association. 

2:45 p.m. The Parity Situation in Honey 
Marketing—Carl E. Killion. 

3:30 p.m, Round Table Discussion 
Leaders, Carl E. Killion and 
R. L. Parker. 


3 
A Subscriber Since 1873 


We have a= subscriber named 
Henry Cripe of North Manchester, 
Indiana, who has been reading 
Gleanings continuously since the 
first issue appeared in January, 
1873. Mr. Cripe, who is 90 years 
old. says he is still able to read but 
will have to dispose of his bees. 
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Bees are Kept the World Over 





Ca sale 


A back yard apiary of D. Stephaan Vandeputti, Abbey Affligem, Hekelgem, Belgium. 


Not a back yard apiary but well located in a clover field near Bowmanstown, Penna. 
—Photo by Paul Hadley, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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apiary without windows at Longhands Farm, Norton Fitzwarren, 
near Taunton, England. 
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G. P. Beyleveld of Pre- 
toria, South Africa, sends 
us. this picture of some of 
his nuclei. A _ side hill is 
always a good location, es- 
pecially if it slopes to the 
South. 
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Sales Tales 


By Tom Paisley 


We have discussed several times 
in this column the advantages of 
honey labeling in selling honey. It 
is to your advantage and to the ad- 
vantage of the industry to let the 
customer know not only the grade 
and quality of the honey but as 
much as possible about the source 
of the blossoms from which the 
honey is produced. 

In a letter which I received last 
week, W. R. Platt of Mount Kisco, 
New York, brought up several 
points which add additional weight 
to this argument for full descrip- 
tions of the honey before it is mar- 
keted. Following is a portion of 
Mr. Platt’s letter: 

“T started keeping bees because 
the only honey available in the gro- 
cery stores seemed to be clover 
honey, and it does compare favor- 
ably with corn syrup or simple syr- 
up, but I wanted something with 
flavor, and my bees have not dis- 
appointed me in gathering from 
the wild flowers a most wonderful 
honey; nor have I had trouble sell- 
ing my surplus, for people recog- 
nize the flavor as good; or as the 
honey of their childhood. 

“IT have concluded that perhaps 
the commercial honey market is 
glutted with light mild flavored 
honey, and to sell more honey new 
people will have to be reached— 
people who remember or want hon- 
ey which has a distinct flavor.” 

I certainly thank Mr. Platt for 
sending along his thoughts on this 
very important topic of discussion 
in the selling of honey. The taste 
preference of the general public is 
wide in that some honey buyers 
look for and purchase a _ specific 
type of honey such as clover honey, 
buckwheat honey, tupelo honey, or 
sage honey. Their preference is 
based on liking one particular fla- 
vor. If you try to sell buckwheat 
honey to a clover honey lover you 
are making a mistake for there is 
enough variation in the two honeys 
that they are almost different prod- 
ucts. 

This brings us to a very impor- 
tant method of selling honey. By 
sampling honey at county fairs and 
through grocery outlets, we have 
proved that many people who say 
they do not like honey are remem- 
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bering a product which is very dif- 
ferent from the particular product 
that we are trying to sell them. 
Many times I have heard a house- 
wife say that the honey she has 
tried is much different than she 
remembers the flavor of honey to 
be. This may be due to several fac- 
tors. Perhaps the honey that she 
remembered was produced in an- 
other area—an area where the peo- 
ple like honeys of a distinct and 
definite flavor. Perhaps she was 
unfortunately sold some of the in- 
ferior grades of honey which flood- 
ed the market during the war. 
Whatever the reason, she was 
amazed to find that honey was 
really such a good sweet. 

The problem then that faces 
many beekeepers is how best to let 
potential customers taste their 
product. Sampling is one of the 
most effective sales techniques 
available in selling a type of food 
product for if the potential consum- 
er can see, taste, smell, or touch 
the product which you are trying 
to sell, you can greatly break down 
his sales resistance. This is a well 
established theory which is used 
every day in the sale of many, 
many products. 


Sampling means sales. Many 
small producers would be wise to 
pack each year one-ounce samples 
to be distributed to potential cus- 
tomers. These one-ounce bottles 
can be obtained from your local 
bottle supplier, and with a label 
describing the quality and type of 
honey plus giving the _ packer’s 
name and address, these small sam- 
ples become a very effective means 
of creating consumer interest in 
honey. Samples can be distributed 
by the local stores who sell your 
honey or they can be distributed 
from house to house by arranging 
with your local paper boy to put a 
sample at each door when he de- 
livers his paper. This low-cost 
method of presenting your product 
to people who would not normally 
be interested in your honey is ex- 
cellent business. You will be sur- 
prised at the results of any such 
campaign to stimulate interest in 
the honey which you pack. 

A New Year’s Wish 
At this time of the year we are 
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all resolving to eliminate the mis- 
takes of 1949 in our planning for 
the new year. An _ industry-wide 
weakness which I hear about in 
many sections of the country is the 
lack of sales push which we as an 
industry possess. I hope that in 
1950 many beekeepers will do more 
towards advertising and promoting 
of honey. By using more complete- 
ly the recipes and pamphlets of the 
American Honey Institute and by 
putting some real effort into push- 
ing honey to its rightful place in 
the American diet, we would be 
helping not only ourselves but the 
entire honey industry. 

There are certain fundamental 
problems connected with industry- 
wide promotion of honey in that it 
is produced in 48 states, it varies 
greatly from one area to the next, 
and with approximately 500,000 
beekeepers processing and packing 
honey there is very little chance 


for unification of marketing effort. 
However, with all of these factors 
being considered, there is still room 
for all of us to do a much better job 
of selling honey to the American 
people. 


It certainly would be profitable 
for everyone of us to carefully an- 
alyze the job of selling that we did 
in 1949. In 1950 we can work to- 
ward eliminating errors and tight- 
ening our selling technique. The 
selling of the product is the most 
important step in the entire year’s 
operation in the bee business for at 
the time of the sale the beekeeper 
changes the product which he has 
assisted in producing into dollars. 
You can have a storeroom full of 
the best honey in the entire coun- 
try but if you cannot sell it at a 
profit it has absolutely no value. 


Let’s each resolve to do a better 
job of selling in 1950. 


Vermont Association Active 





Carl Soder, who operates 2000 hives, from Stratford, Iowa, addressing 
the Vermont Beekeepers’ Meeting held September 27 at Alburg Springs, 


Vermont, at the apiary of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Barozzi. 


Standing behind 


Mr. Soder are Clyde N. Wood and Chas. Mraz, who were re-elected to 
serve another year as President and Secretary respectively of the Vermont 
Association.—Photo from Martin N. Ralph, South Woodstock, Vermont. 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References rquired from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 


word, each insertion. Each initial, 


each word 


in names and addresses, the shortest 


word such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as 


any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. 


Copy should 


be in by the 10th of the month preceding publication. 











HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries 








Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies, 
Onsted, Michigan. 
NEW CROP of honey shipped daily 


from producer in Florida. Pure orange 
blossom, 5 Ibs., $2.25. Pure Florida comb 
honey, 5-lb. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. orders, 
all shipments prepaid. E. R. Raley, Day- 
tona Beach, Box 1610, Florida. 


WANTED—Honey and wax, any quan- 
tity. Send samples and prices. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road. Toledo 7, 
Ohio. 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60-lb. cans furnished if desired. W. 
R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—All grades and_va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 

















FLORIDA WHITE TUPELO, the world’s 
finest honey—pure orange blossom honey 
— white clover, and buckwheat honey 
shipped in barrels, 60-pound tins, gallon 
cans, or in glass by the case. Pure maple 
syrup. Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Road, Toledo Ohio. 


CLOVER extracted honey in _ sixties. 
Abram H. Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 








CLOVER HONEY in new 60-lb. cans, 
12c. Order from ad. Ohmert Bee Farms, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 





NEW CROP Clover Honey, white, extra 





good flavor, 15c per lb. in 60's. Lose 
_—. 206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, 
y. 

WHITE CLOVER honey suitable for 


bottling. Angus Carruthers, Syracuse, N. 
a oe 





AMBER, LIGHT AMBER. AND WHITE 
honey in 60's. Sample, 15c. Joseph Fekel, 
R. 4, Vineland, N. J. 


FOR SALE — CHOICE CLOVER AND 
LIGHT AMBER honey in_ sixty-pound 
cans, 12 cents per pound. E. G. Kyte, 
Fairview, Pa. 


FOR SALE—200 60-pound cans mixed 
honey (amber) at $4.80 each. Bring your 
own truck. Stevens Apiaries, 278 E. Col- 
lege St., Oberlin, Ohio. 


RASPBERRY BLOSSOM HONEY—Fine 
quality and flavor, 60-lb. can, $9.00; 5-Ib. 
pail, $1.20; you pay shipping charges. 
Frank Reith, Boyd, Wisconsin. 


SoC ANGE BLOSSOM HONEY in new 
s. 


Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Flo- 
rida. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 

















WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, Rt. 4, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 

CASH FOR BEESWAX — Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

HONEY AND WAX WANTED — Mail 
Sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 

CASH for your comb honey and all 

types extracted. Send sample and best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 N. High 
St., Columbus 2, Ohio. 
— WANTED—Comb honey and_ extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. Send price 
list and samples. R. A. Raley Box 2263, 
Daytona Beach, Fila. 

HONEY WANTED — White and amber. 
Send sample, quantities, and prices want- 




















ed. F. E. Morrison, Rt. 3, Box 3696, Au- 
burn, Calif. 

HONEY, white clover extracted, we 
need one car. Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jef- 
ferson St., Louisville, Ky. 








FOR SALE 


~ QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
colony records. 10-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee 
hives, foundation, tanks, and extractors. 
Listing many items not found in other 
catalogs. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, 
Ky. 

















BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


WANTED — White and amber honey. 
Any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 

250 colonies Italian Bees. Ten-frame 
hives, metal covers, division board feed- 
ers. All equipment practically new. R. F. 
Baker, Sumterville, Alabama. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax. 
render combs and cappings. Twenty-nine 
years’ experience. Robinson's Wax Works, 
R.D. 3, Auburn, N. Y 


YOUR WAX worked into quality medi- 
um brood foundation, 23c pound, 100 lbs., 
$19.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Seven to eight 
hundred colonies bees in ten-frame equip- 
ment located in Iowa. Sufficient full- 
depth bodies with combs to equip all four 
high. Want to contract for delivery April 
15th to May list after southern build-up 
completed. Will lease for 50 percent of 
crop or will sell on good terms to reliable 
party. Box 1249, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


Double and quadruple winter packing 
cases, substantially built, painted, and 
provided with metal covers. Priced rea- 
sonably. Ray C. Bish, Tiffin, Ohio. 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling, $1.00 postpaid. Instant Frame 
Spacers eight-nine, specify size, $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys. 36 
Jackson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SOY FLOUR. Build your bees up with 
soy and yeast. 100 Ibs. soy, $6.00; 25 Ibs. 
yeast, $5.00. Other lots available. Walter 
T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


PACKAGE BEE and QUEEN BUSINESS 
for sale in South Georgia. 400 colonies, 
500 queen nucs. State Health Certificate. 
Cash. R. B. Herier, 1574 Fulton Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

IN FLORIDA — 600 114-story colonies, 
$10.00 each; Cypress hives. Combs in good 
condition, all young queens. With six 
frames of brood or more, and ready for 
production. No disease or junk, extra 
equipment below cost. Box 1610, Glean- 
ings, Medina, Ohio. 

QUALITY CAUCASIAN BEES — Book 
your orders with us now and get them 






































when wanted in 1950. Bolling Bee Co.. 
Bolling, Ala. 
GOLDEN Italian Package Bees and 


Queens. Two pounds, $4.00; three pounds, 
$5.00; Queens, $1.00 each. Guilford Api- 
aries, 4300 A. Burlington Rd., Greensboro, 
m. < 





THREE BANDED Italian Package Bees 





and Queens. Two pounds, $4.00; three 
pounds, $5.00. Queens, $1.00 each. Bes- 
semer Apiaries, 4300 A. Raleigh Road, 
Greensboro, No. Car. 

BEES and QUEENS. Send for FREE 
circulars. Over 30 years a shipper. Blue 


Weslaco, Texas. 


REASONABLE, 1000 lb. package bees 
with queens 2-lb., &-20, $3.00; 21-up, 
$2.75; 3-lb., 1-20, $3.75; 21-up, $3.50. April 
lst delivery. Write Lloyd Apiaries, Rt. 2, 
Box 89, Mobile, Ala. 


500 or more colonies fully equipped. 
One dollar each, balance less than rent. 
Good equipment. Good producing loca- 
tions. L. D. Taylor, Harlan, Iowa. 


Bonnet Apiaries, 








January, 1950 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





YRARRARRRRARAARARARAAARARRRAT 
Michigan 
Headquarters 


for 





Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


MICHIGAN BEE and 
FARM SUPPLY 


Northern Branch at Elk Rapids, 
Michigan, closed for the season. 


Main Office — Mail Order Address 











Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 
MDODOOGOOQOO OOO OOOOOOOOGOHO SS 





G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 
Dadant’s World Famous Crimp 
Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
years’ experience is your safe- 
guard. Catalogue on request. 
Dotson’s Apiaries 


3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Italian 
Bees and Queens 


Book your order early, to get 
pick of dates. 

Health certificate, and live 
delivery guaranteed. 
Packages with Queens: 

2 Ib. 3 lb. Queens 


1to 49 $2.50 $3.45 $.75 
50 to 100 2.40 3.25 .70 
100-up 2.35 3.15 .65 


Homan Bros. 
R. 2 Shannon, Miss. 














" THREE BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens for 1950. Write for circular. Ala- 
mance Bee Co., Graham, N. C. 


REAL PETS — Brown’s non-stinging, 
non-swarming bees. Honest producers. 
Season price, $2.00 a queen. Brown's Api- 
ary, Kissimmee, Fla., R.D. 1. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—one thousand 
or more colonies with locations and 
equipment in Northern Minnesota. Lionel 
Hopkins, Maringouin, La. 


CAUCASIANS—Booking orders for 19- 
50. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Route 1, Box 
280, Greenville, Ala. 


YANCEY HUSTLERS — Reliable pack- 
age bees and queens. Prices right. Caney 
—— Apiaries, 2500 Nichols, Bay City, 

exas. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND PACKAGE 
BEES at money saving prices, shipment 
starts in March. Walter D. Leverette, 
P. O. Box 364, Fort Pierce, Fla. 























PUETT’S 


Quality Italian 
Bees and Queens 


“Puett’s Packages Produce” 





Write for our 
1950 Price List 


The Puett Company 
Hahira, Ga. 

















Package Bees 


and Queens 
Now Booking Orders for 

the 1950 Season 

F. E. Morrison 


R. 3 Box 3696 
Auburn Calif. 























BEES FOR SALE 
35 strong inspected colonies in 2- 
story 8-fr. hives. Complete with 
extractor, supers, and other nec- 
essary equipment. 








The partnership of Brose & Stevens 
was dissolved July, 1949. The package 
bee business is being continued by John 
M. Brose as the Brose Apiaries, P. ’ 
Box 36, Felton, Calif. 


BOOKING PACKAGE BEES with Cau- 
sian or Italian Queens for spring delivery 
1950. Also Extra Queens. Miller’s Api- 
aries, Rt. 1, Three Rivers, Texas. 


BREWER LINE BRED Caucasian Queens, 
1-24, $1.10; 25-99, $1.00; 100 up, 95c. 
Member ABBA. Brewer Brothers Api- 
aries, 3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, 
Florida. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES and 
Queens for 1950. Queens, $1.10 each. 
Packages with queens, 2-lb., $3.50; 3-lb., 
$4.50. Write for quantity discount and 
descriptive circular. Cottage Hill Apiar- 
ies, Rt. 2, Mobile, Alabama. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA — 500 Colo- 
nies, all or part. Strong, good equipment. 
Two-story, ten-frame with extra equip- 
ment. On orange locations. Kenneth R. 
Barrick, 2456 Casitas Avenue. Altade a, 
California. 























HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Two experienced beemen. 
Give detailed qualifications in first let- 
ter. POWERS’ APIARIES, 9159 Madison, 
La Mesa, Calif. 


WANTED—man for coming season, ex- 
perience preferred, but what you don't 
know I can teach you. O. L. Taylor, Har- 
lan, Iowa. 


~ WANTED — Two experienced men fa- 
miliar with migratory beekeeping. Baughn 
Stone, Box 606, Idabel, Okla. 


SEEDS 


RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs 
from seed for shade, windbreak, erosion 
control, etc. Write for free planting guide 
and price list. WOODLOT SEED CoO., 
Norway, zone 2, Michigan. 


BUTTONBUSH (Cepthalanthus occiden- 
talis). Read page 523 November American 
Bee Journal. Four 12-18 inch postpaid, 
$1.20; 50 for $7.00. Free illustrated Nec- 
tar and Pollen Folder. NICOLLET COUN- 
TY NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 


PLAN FOR BETTER BEE PASTURE. 
Select and promote forage crops suited to 
your locality. Special packet seed collec- 



































Mary EF. Houx, St. John, N. D. 
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tion for trials. One packet each of 10 


NECTAR LEGUMES; 4 varieties Sweet 
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Clover, 6 other legume forage plants for 
$1.00 postpaid. BIRDSFOOT TREFOIL 
seed crop short. Write us now for CER- 
TIFIED seed hardy “Empire Lotus” 
strain, Broadleaf variety. LADINO CLO- 
VER, CERTIFIED seed, $2.30 per pound 
postpaid. PELLETT GARDENS, Atlantic, 
Iowa. 


FOR BETTER BEE PASTURE we have 
available seeds wide variety desirable 
good honey plants. This includes forage 
crops, some proven and some promising 
new varieties; unusual flowers and herbs 
for your gardens; plants for naturalizing 
on unused land, woodland borders, bogs, 
etc. Send for new illustrated catalogue 
“SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS”. PELLETT 
GARDENS, Atlantic, Iowa. 


SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a real 
service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, honey 
containers, and labels at a price saving to 
you. Top market price paid for extracted 
honey and beeswax. HONEY SALES COM- 
PANY, 1806-08 NO. WASHINGTON AVE., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL FILTER and bottle your honey. 
Write for information. C. H. Denny, Rt. 
4, Ravenna, Ohio. 


FOR LEASE—500 10-frame _ over-win- 
tered colonies. Good clover locations. O. 
L. Taylor, Harlan, Iowa. 


PURE POLLEN — Collected from dis- 
ease free colonies. Stimulate early spring 
brood rearing. One pound plus soybean 
flour and syrup makes 12 pounds of 
mixture. Pound, $1.30; 2 pounds, $2.30; 
415 pounds, $4.90; 9 pounds, $9.30. Feed- 
ing instructions enclosed. University of 
Arkansas, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Experiment Station, Hope, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE — Mixed Iowa clover, or 
Missouri Spanish Needle honey; also all 
our bees very cheap. Joe C. Weaver, R. 
3, Springfield Mo. 


MAGAZINES 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 
Affleck Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading jour- 
nal of Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science 
and practice of apiculture. Specimen 
copy post free. 12 cents stamps. Mem- 
bership in the Club including subscrip- 
tion to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 





















































KNIGHT'S 
Three Banded 
Leather Colored 


Italian Bees and Queens 


I guarantee full weight pack- 
ages, young laying queens, safe 
arrival, prompt service, and 
your satisfaction. 
No charge for clipping 


John T. Knight 
- Hayneville, Ala. 


HOON OIDIOHNOIIOIOIGI! 


Hall Apiaries 


























———— 
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Queens 2lb. 3 Ib. 
1-25 $1.00 $3.75 $4.50 
26-100 .90 3.50 4.25 


Write for quantity discount 
We are accepting orders 


for 1950. Live delivery, 
health certificate guar- 
anteed. 


P. O. BOX 3415 


Prichard, Ala. 
PRO OHE OHA EOLA LOFO O60 


DIDO OPAIOIOIOGIHII OH 


POC OMHOCMOMHOHHES 
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Italians 
Bees and Queens for 1950 
We plan to offer the best 
Bees and Queens at the lowest 
possible price. Write for details. 


A. M. Peach 


Baldwyn, Mississippi ail 























A Famous Strain of 
LIGHT COLORED ITALIANS 
produced and shipped by 
The Most Modern Bee Breeding 
Establishment on Earth 


The Daniels Apiaries 





L. Illingsworth, The Way’s End, Foxton, 
Royston, Herts, England. Phegene, Sages 

Read the South African Bee Journal. ae a aeeee ee 2 
Published every two months. Subscription — — —_—— — 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box Package Bees Headed by | 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. Mountain Gray Caucasians or 





DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure 
information about sheep and sheep ranch- 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published. Subscrip- 
—— Hotel Cactus, San Angelo 
exas. 


January, 1950 








Leather Italian Queens 
1-24 24-99 100-up 


2 lb. with queen $3.60 $3.45 $3.25 


3 lb. with queen 4.50 4.25 4.10 
Queens 1.10 1.00 -95 
March 20 delivery 


TWIN BEE CO-OP. 
3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Fla. 
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Caucasians 


Buy Where You Can Get the Most for Your Money 


1950 : 
e y 
BEES Italians QUEENS 
We Offer You: 
Good Stock, Good Service. and a Good Reputation as one of 
the leading shippers for over 35 years. You’ll find our Strain 
( 
( 


of Bees in almost every locality in the United States and Canada. 
Ask someone who has them. 


PRICES TO MAY 20th 


(Subject to change without notice) 


Queens 2-Pound 3-Pound 4-Pound 5-Pound 
& Queen & Queen & Queen & Queen 


1-24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25-99 1.00 3.25 4.20 5.15 6.10 
100-499 95 3.00 3.90 4.80 5.70 


(For larger quantities write for prices) 
For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen 
Queens Clipped or Airmailed at No Extra Cost 
Tested, $1.00 Each Extra Packages F.O.B. Shipping Point 


; The Stover Apiaries Mayhew, Miss. ° 


=) 

















tines eae BEEKEEPING VENTURES 
(Continued fr 17) 
For Sale 2 - 


Italian package bees and te 3 think our county agents and our 





Health certificate and live speakers at the bee meetings covld 

delivery guaranteed. and should explain the true condi- 

o LYNN WILLIAMS tions and thus help to prevent fail- 

3 Mt. Shasta, Calif. ures. There are young men, and 
~ 


a . women too — also boys and girls — 
BLOC COOLS CO COLO COCO LOE who are born beekeepers, and who 


will get into the business and stay 
it 1 hi 
rmocoeacaerarcpo» | tespite Hell and high water, but 





- Sia ee & tae ee ee: 
* HONEY BEES $ a eae and admiration for the 
$ Eugene Walker ~ . —__— SA ETE TST 
9 Live Oak, California <% Healthy Italian Bees & Queens : 
QED FOMMOLOCO 940606048 ee See Sw Cerne 


Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
cae ianenasianail P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 


CRIIITITILIIII 


OTT 




















Italian Bees & Queens | Join Our Thousands of Readers! | 
for Spring of 1950 


l 
| 
2-Ib. package with queen, $3.25 Send $1.00 for Six Months | 
aI. package with queen, 3.98 (Special Subscription Offer) 


4-lb. package with queen, 5.00 
Order early. 10% down, balance 10 days The Beekeepers Magazine 
Lansing 15-B, Mich. 


before shipping date. Safe delivery. 
e Star Bee Farm 
- = La. (Established 1938) 
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TRIP TO EUROPE 
(Continued from page 21) 


face, at least, it appears serene be- 
cause nowhere did I see milling 
crowds of communist agitators, al- 
though we all know that Italy still 
has plenty of them. The Italian 
government seems amply strong 
enough to take care of this threat 
to their welfare and, of course, ev- 
erywhere there is evidence of the 
powerful influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church. For this Institu- 
tion, Protestants, as well as Catho- 
lics should thank God because they 
are militantly opposed to Commu- 
nism throughout the world. 

I traveled from Como to Zurich, 
Switzerland, by train in daylight. 
Never take this trip at night for 
you will miss more grandeur than 
you can see anywhere else in the 
world. A description of the moun- 
tains and lakes best not be attempt- 
ed. One has to see this country. 
But after one sees all the natural 
beauty and one realizes that Swit- 
zerland has to import most of its 
food, and that it has no coal or 
iron, one wonders what it is that 
makes this country so great. It is 
quite obviously the industriousness 
and great skill of its people. They 
ship cheese and watches all over 
the world, but they also make great 
quantities of precision heavy ma- 
chinery. And they love honey and 
are good customers for our Western 
Hemisphere product. 

Honey in Switzerland is used the 
way it is in Germany and Italy and 
France—for Switzerland is made up 
of the races of these countries—so 
it goes with candy and cake, and 
onto the table. Here the darker, 
more flavorful honeys are really 
preferred and Latin American hon- 
eys, especially honey from Guate- 
mala, are in high favor. 

The Swiss are frank and honest. 
They are openly critical of our mili- 
tary government in Germany, espe- 
cially those who determined the 
food-buying policy. Their criticism 
was not complimentary, but I could 
concur in this, as my experience 
with @p same people had also been 
an unnappy one. Four days after 
arriving in Zurich, however, I left 
for France, quite happy, because I 
had in my pocket my first order 
from this magnificent country. 

(To be concluded) 


January, 1950 








HOLLOPETER’S strain — prolific 
young Italians queens, return mail, 
$1.00 each. Write us your needs for 
1950. 

White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 
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ALLEN LATHAM’S 
BEE BOOK 


One of the greatest bee books 


of all times! 200 pages cram- 
med with bee lore gleaned 
from 65 years’ close study of 
bees! 

A Maine beekeeper writes: “I 
certainly want a copy of Allen 
Latham’s book. Enclosed is my 
check. This book should be a 
best seller, as there is no bet- 
ter man living than Latham 
on this subject.” 

Rush YOUR order today! The 
first printing will soon be ex- 
hausted. Don’t risk delay. We 
ship within 24 hours after re- 
ceiving your order. 


$2.95 Postpaid in U. S. A. 


HALE PUBLISHING CO. G-1-50 | 





Hapeville, Georgia 


Please send me Allen Latham’s Bee 


Book, Ist Edition, cloth binding, | 
postpaid. I enclose $2.95. 

BI, - cicdncsnctiicpucissdiieddasoieciessiniabibasaplen | 
IE siscvsiscddescxsessccarssinssasintinssaseonbeniaaeeen 
CHEY  ...cccrcccorsrresseseresensees State  ..........000 | 











Write for prices on larger quantities. 


Girardeau Apiaries 


Ctl 


Italian Package Bees and Queens 


2-lb. pkg. with queen 3-lb. pkg. with queen 
1 to 5 pkgs. $3.40 each $4.30 each 


No order too large and none too small. 


Tifton, Georgia 

















PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS FOR 1950 
“Italians” 


Prices Will Be In Line 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


The WILBANKS APIARIES 


Claxton, Georgia 











Italian Queens and Packages 
5000 packages. 10,000 queens. All queens guaranteed 
to be mated. Place your order with the business that quality 
built. Write us for your needs and prices. 
Mitchell’s Apiaries Bunkie, La. 








We buy Amber and White Clover extracted Honey. 


Send 


sample, state quantity and best price, freight paid to Cincinnati. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


229 WALNUT STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


OUR REFERENCE—YOUR BANK 





DIOHAOHHOHHOHHOHHOIS 
Yellow Italian 


> 
Bees and Queens 
Now Booking Orders for Package 
Bees and Queens for 1950 Delivery | 
b 4 Oscar Arnouville e 
~ Box 35 Hamburg, La. Ps 
PEO HOLIHOAE HOF LOH OED v 








5 CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 
yey Queens and some _ packages of 


these prolific, gentlest of all bees 

and wonderful workers March 1st 
on. Glad to have your inquiries for EAR- 
LY queens and bees. 


Albert G. Hann, LaBelle, Florida 


Quality Bees & Queens 
D. N. BROWN APIARIES 


P. 0. BOX 2 
Glenn, Glenn County, Calif. 


Member of 
California Bee Breeders Association 
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CAN WE SELL 


GOOD HONEY? 
(Continued from page 16) 


of a food product as did the honey 
industry. 

We will be jeopardizing the fu- 
ture of our industry unless we be- 
gin to create definite standards that 
we must all conform to in the pro- 
duction of honey destined for use as 
a food on the tables of families 
throughout the United States. Much 
of the honey for the School Lunch 
is used in cooking but it is a food, 
even when used in that way and we 
should remember that when han- 
dling it in our honey house. 

7 
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Modern Beekeeping | 

The picture magazine of beekeep- | 

ing. We show you with pictures how 

to do the job easier, quicker, and bet- 
ter. Special inventor’s page. 

1 yr., $1.50; 2 yrs., $2.50; 3 yrs., $3.25. 

Modern Beekeeping 

Paducah, Kentucky 
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TUNISIAN BEEKEEPING 
(Continued from page 19) 


The bulk of the honey stored in 
North Africa must have been stored 
during this brief profusion of flow- 
ers, for the rains cease in April or 
thereabouts, and do not begin again 
until September or October. No 
rain falls at all during this long pe- 
riod save for a rare thunder show- 
er. The dews are heavy at night, 
but they serve to give moisture on- 
ly to those plants accustomed to 
long periods of drouth. Everything 
else is dead. 

From casual observation, I ven- 
ture the assertion that in Palestine 
beekeeping is carried on in a much 
more efficient manner than in Af- 
rica. Along the coast there are nu- 
merous citrous groves, and the Brit- 
ish government during its occupa- 
tion of this ancient strip of territory 
endeavored to establish reforesta- 
tion projects, as much to influence 
the climate, apparently, as to pro- 
vide timber. 








Italian Queens and 
Package Bees 


We are now booking orders for 
1950. Write for prices. 
Baker Apiaries 
Cc. W. BAKER 
Sumterville, Alabama 














GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc. from old 
rags or new yarn--in your community! No experience neces- 
sary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms cost- 
ing less than $50.00! Send for our free booklet today. 

UNION LOOM WORKS, 28 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 





| 


= orders and will appreciate a contin- 
= uance of your business. 
= deposit required 


= Queens clipped at no extra cost. 


Italian Bees and Queens 
CUSTOMERS: New and old, I take 
this method of soliciting your future 





There is no 
to book an_ order 

Full weight, a health cer- 
and live arrival guaranteed. 


with me. 
tificate 


Price for 1950 package bees with 
queen; also extra queens: 
2lb. 31lb. 41b. Ex. Queens 
1 to 24 $2.50 $3.45 $4.30 75¢c 














25 to 99 2.40 3.35 4.15 70c 
100 up 2.329 3.15 4.00 65c 
Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 
SUGRGUCEOSOROCOGOROGEGHEGOOSESEGROSCERSOSRERRCEORORCGGRCOGOGERECRRSRRRRECEREED 4 
fo oa PE 








A GOOD RULE TO GO BY 
Buy your Bees and Queens 
from 


Alabama Apiaries 
Uriah, Alabama 


aS 





SS 





Whittle’s 


Leather Colored Italians 


Get your Packages and Queens 
when you want them. Reserve 
1950 Shipping Dates Early. 
Write for Our 1950 Prices 


On Package Bees and Queens 
Our Bees and Service 
Will Please You. 


G. E. Whittle 


Star Route West 
Greenville, Alabama 
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chandise, and reasonable prices. 
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Marshfield Mfg. Company (Inc.) 


Marshfield, Wisconsin, and 
The entire personnel take this opportunity to 
Wish all our Customers and Friends a 


Honey of a New Year 


We are looking forward to again serving you in 1950, as that will 
be our resolution for the coming year, better service, quality mer- 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company (Inc.) 


Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies 








January, 1950 


Yiim 
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SUNKIST ITALIANS 

Live delivery—Health certificate. March orders a specialty 

2-lb. 3-lb. -lb. Queens 
1-10 $3.75 $4.75 $5.75 $1.00 
10-25 3.50 4.50 5.50 0.95 
25-50 3.25 4.25 5.25 0.90 
50-up 3.00 4.00 5.00 0.85 

Sunkist Bee Company Convent, La. 
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Better Bred Queens Three-Banded Italians 


“1950” Let’s make it a good year—by giving it our best, by using the best. Our 
stock has proved its merits for the past 22 years. It is as good as money can 
buy. Our prices are in line with all responsible shippers. Let us quote you. 


Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Alabama 











BESSONET’S ITALIANS 


If you do not already know what a personal touch can do to 
production and shipping, try the stock with the BESSONET 
touch. You will find a difference in QUALITY and SERVICE. 
Write for our circular and prices today. 


Bessonet Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. 
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YORK'S | 


Quality Bred Italians 





High Quality 
Italian Queens and 


Bees and Queens for 1950 Package Bees 
Will be fully prepared to serve For 1950 

you with highest quality pack- Carlus T. Harper 
age bees and queens for the New Brockton, Ala. 


coming season. Booking orders DOOD OOGOGOOGOOOOOOGOOOOOE*®, 
now, prices will be in line, and 
announced at an early date. 


York Bee Company 
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Package Bees & Queens 

Get your Packages and Queens 
when you want them. 

Reserve your 1950 shipping dates early 





Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 














2 Ib. packages with queen ....$3.00 
3 lb. packages with queen .... 4.00 
eee 0 
Guaranteed live delivery 
and satisfaction 


BAYOU BEE COMPANY 





POPOL 
Package Bees : 


MIL 





Rt. 1 Box 49 Montegut, La. 


Italian Queens 
For 1950 O oetaeeete 


Australasian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 








Southern Hemisphere is the 
Geo. A, Hummer “AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
Subscription 8 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International 
& Sons Money Order for 8 shillings (Austral- 


ian) at your Post Office. 
ee ° : Write now to the Editor 
Prairie Point, Miss. P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 


Established 1892 New South Wales, Australia 
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Three Band Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 


and Pure Italian Three Way D.R. Queens 


Full Weight, Prompt Shipment, Young Bees 
State Health Certificate with each Shipment 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. Replacement or Refund 
made promptly upon receipt of bad order from 
your express agent. 


1950 Prices 
With Young Laying Queens 


2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
Lots of 1 to 29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
30 or more, each 3.00 3.39 4.50 5.25 
Untested Queens 1.00 each 
Tested Queens 2.00 each 


For Introduced Queen, add $1.00 per package 
If queenless bees are wanted, deduct $1.00 from the package price 


Jackson Apiaries Funston, Ga., U.S. A. 


GUILTY! 


We plead guilty to the charge made by many of our customers 
—that we do not tell enough about the good work being done by 
our DR stock. 

We promise that you will know more of this stock improved 
annually by rigid tests and extreme selection for top perform- 


ance. 


Order early to secure your choice of delivery dates—no change 
in prices for queens or package bees. 


lowa Beekeepers’ Association 























State House Des Moines 19, lowa 
ee seer = =— ——) 
| + 
| Package Bees & Queens Starting Mar. 15 
| NOTICE: 
By the time you read this advertisement our PRICE LIST will be ready. 
| It will be well to get our prices before placing your order. 
OUTSTANDING STOCKS: (1) Our REGULAR ITALIANS and (2), A NEW 
BEE, a cross of THREK OUTSTANDING ITALIAN LINES, Northern Bred and 
Tested D.R. Stock. 
Light Containers save Express charges — Full Weight Packages — Live 
Delivery Guaranteed. 
( GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
 —— _ - - -~ - - J 
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